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REFLECTIONS ON THE GERMAN REVOLUTION 


TuE fate of the would-be chronicler or critic of revolutionary 
Germany is an unhappy one; long before his words can reach 
the public they will probably have become obsolete and unin- 
teresting. The moment at which I am embarking upon this 
article seems one suitable to an unhurried analysis of the existing 
situation in Germany, but by May 1, when the first festival of 
pure German Labour is to be held, the Nazi floods may have 
fisen again. I propose to examine, first of all, what has been 
achieved, how the achievement was technically performed, and 
why it was possible. Secondly, I should like to search—diffi- 
dently enough—for the place of this revolution in modern 
history. 

Between August 1919 and March 1930, when Hermann 
Miiller’s Socialist Cabinet resigned, there existed in Germany a 
végime which, while essentially capitalistic, was extraordinarily 
Liberal. Its Ministers belonged usually to the Socialist Party, 
the Centre, or the People’s Party ; its expansiveness in the direc- 
tion of social insurance and municipal welfare combined the 
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Bismarckian tradition with the ideals of a young Joseph 
Chamberlain or David Lloyd George. The men who ruled Ger- 
many in the ’twenties—that period of ‘ ignoble ’ Weimarism which 
has now been branded with every insulting adjective—believed 
in a liberty which has since been denounced as licence. In time, 
they thought, their enemies at home and abroad would either come 
to terms with them, or make themselves so ridiculous as to lose 
their strength. This theory was applied alike to Chauvinists and 
to Communists, within Germany and without. On the whole it 
may be said to have succeeded abroad and to have failed at home. 
The patient persistence of Stresemann, and later of Briining, 
culminated in the victory of the Left in the French elections of 
May 1932; since then the attitude of France towards the Peace 
Treaties has completely changed, although the political trans- 
formation of Germany has now obscured the change in France. 
This concealed success of the Weimarists in foreign policy 
was aided by the general economic collapse, but the slump itself 
led, at the very same time, to the breakdown of the Liberal 
system at home. It is increasingly felt that Liberalism thrives 
only in prosperity ; it has yet to be shown that any other system 
can flourish for long in economic adversity. Haphazard and 
unlimited borrowing, together with the exceedingly rash policy 
of the German banks, had invited disaster, but it must be remem- 
bered that the Hague experts, no less than the German Govern- 
ment, seemed unaware of the danger early in 1930. The German 
elections in September of that year transformed Adolf Hitler's 
National Socialist Party from something merely ludicrous to 
something formidable as well; that it has ever wholly ceased to 
be ludicrous many people might be unwilling to admit. The 
slump had in fact embittered all the political animosities which 
the Weimar Ministers had hoped to soothe, and their tolerance of 
the violently aggressive tactics of the parties on the Right became 
anachronistic. The elections of September 1930 had, as a matter 
of fact, been due to Dr. Briining, who had become Chancellor in 
the preceding March; the results of the elections led him to 
modify the Weimar Constitution into what the Nazis scornfully 
christened Das System. For he proceeded to legislate by Presi- 
dential decrees based upon the posthumous consent of the 
Reichstag. This thoroughly sensible compromise between 
parliamentarism and dictatorship probably provided the best 
possible method of tiding Germany over the slump, but its 
efficacy depended, in the last case, upon President von Hinden- 
burg’s loyal co-operation. Now the President became increasingly 
susceptible to the discontent of the Junker circles to which his 
family belonged. This caused the fall of Dr. Briining in the 
spring of 1932, but after a few months’ interval the Briining 
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system was re-erected by General von Schleicher in December 
1932. Reactionary intrigue, however, having destroyed Briining 
after two years, destroyed Schleicher in a mere two months, and 
with that the Nazis sprang to power. 

I do not wish here to revert to a closer examination of the 
reactionaries who refused to allow the Briining—Schleicher system 
to function ; it is difficult throughout to feel certain how far their 
supposed patriotism was coloured with hatred for the trade 
unions, which admittedly formed the backbone of the Weimar 
régime. For these reactionaries consisted of the old ruling classes 
of the Hohenzollern Empire, the big landowners who had largely 
officered the army, together with many of the big industrialists 
who had supplied the sinews of war. Their political leader, 
Hugenberg, and his Nationalist Party, thus represented the 
bellicose Germany of 1914, and something very real which we 
in England have usually, rather unreflectingly, designated as 
Prussian militarism. Far from accepting the extraordinary 
clemency of the Government, they exploited its mercy to mobilise 
every one of its enemies. But their hold upon the Germans as a 
whole was only financial; psychologically they could not re- 
capture the old pre-war ascendency. When Papen’s attempt— 
June to November 1932—to govern without the Nazis ended in 
fiasco, he decided with Hugenberg to accept the Nazi terms and 
exploit the popularity of the appointment of Hitler as Chancellor. 
With the formation of the National Government on January 30, 
1933, three Nazi Ministers appeared to enter a Nationalist 
Cabinet ; the Nationalists agreed, with a cynical smile, to the 
celebration of the foundation of the Nazi Dritte Reich, but they, 
not the Nazis, had been deceived. 

In the course of the next six weeks a complete revolution in 
the political life of Germany was effected by an adroit combination 
of trickery, thoroughness, and terrorism ; by March 12 Germany 
had been Hitlerised. The trickery was necessitated, not merely 
by the desirability of observing the more obvious moral precepts 
of humanity in order to be popular at home and abroad, but also 
by the conscientiousness of Der alte Herr. For Hindenburg 
revealed a mentality akin to that of George III. in the matter of 
his oath to remain true to the Weimar Constitution. Only, where 
Pitt resigned, the Nazi Ministers, on the contrary, took office, with 
the intention of impelling the President into unconstitutionalism, 
provided this could be skilfully enough disguised. If the letter 
of a Liberal Constitution was still to be observed, a parliamentary 
majority must be obtained for the Government parties. A series 
of elections in 1932 had made it clear that the Nazis and 
Nationalists together could not hope to outnumber their opponents 
without some phenomenal occurrence; the Nazis had lost 
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2,000,000 votes between July and November, and not all the 
enthusiasm that could be evoked by torchlight processions and 
State funerals for storm troopers, not all the suppression of their 
meetings and newspapers, seemed to shake the hostility of the 
Catholic or working-class parties. A Swiss sergeant? has just 
been sentenced at Stuttgart to a month’s imprisonment because 
he is said to have remarked that ‘ in Switzerland and Italy it is 
thought that the Nazis themselves fired the Reichstag.’ It is 
worth pointing out that, apart from any of the evidence with 
regard to that well-timed event, in Berlin last month there were 
Nazis who were saying ‘ Well, and what if we did ?’ ; while many 
Nationalists referred smilingly to Zinovieff letters. The Reichs- 
tag fire, at any rate, did its work in the General Election held on 
March 5; about 4,000,000 new voters voted for Hitler ; for the 
first time the Nazis came out top in Bavaria. The suppression 
of the Communist Party had in any case been expected ; it could 
now be effected by the indefinite imprisonment of the Communist 
deputies without trial. 

Meanwhile the Nazi Ministers had been justifying their 
appointment by a demonstration in thoroughness which Strafford 
might have envied. Dr. Frick had become Reich Minister for the 
Interior, and Captain Géring the commissarial chief of the 
Prussian Home Office. Both proceeded to ‘purge’ those 
branches of the Civil Service which they now controlled by the 
expulsion of all adherents of the Weimar Republic. The one 
embarked zealously upon the work of intimidating the non- 
Prussian States; the other upon that of converting the police 
into the dependable ally of the Nazis, who after the Reichstag fire 
were actually enrolled in large numbers as auxiliary police. The 
Nazi success in the General Election was the signal for the Nazi 
seizure of the non-Prussian States. Prussia had been in Géring’s 
hands since January 30 with excellent results, but the Socialist 
losses in Prussia on March 5 had been outdistanced by their gains 
in the other States. Between March 5 and 12 storm troops 
expelled the legal Governments of the States from Hamburg to 
Munich and installed Nazi police commissioners with full powers. 
How the activities of this week were reconciled with the President’s 
oath to the federal Constitution of 1919 has never been explained. 
But this, the decisive, week in the Revolution went so quickly 
that its enemies, and even its friends, were bewildered ; General 
von Epp, for instance, set out upon a leisurely journey to Bavaria, 
but received a telegram en route ordering him to take over in 
Munich at once, and was compelled to install himself with no plan 
of action prepared. Between March 12 and April 7 this Hitlerisa- 
tion of Germany was systematised and the legal cover for the 

1 See The Times, April 11. 
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frankly revolutionary action of the previous week was rapidly, if 
posthumously, supplied. On March 23 the newly assembled 
Reichstag voted, by the two-thirds majority necessary for so 
fundamental a change, an Enabling Act giving to Herr Hitler as 
Chancellor complete dictatorial powers until April 1, 1937. (The 
two-thirds majority was obtained chiefly by threatening the 
Centre into submission while some twenty Social Democrats were 
already safely in prison.) On March 5 the Prussian Diet had also 
been re-elected, and on March 12, after a week of sensation and 
terror, all the smaller local bodies of Prussia were similarly 
re-elected with conspicuous effect ; this indirectly affected the 
composition of the Reichsrat in a fashion agreeable to the Nazi 
leaders. With these tickets of recommendation from ‘ public 
opinion ’ in their pockets and the carte blanche of March 23, they 
proceeded to the Unification Acts of March 31 and April 7. By 
the law of March 31 they remodelled all the local bodies of the 
States outside Prussia according to the votes cast for Reichstag 
deputies on March 5; this is also to hold good for four years. 
On April 7 the Cabinet agreed to the publication of a law by which 
Herr Hitler as Chancellor is to nominate Statthalter, or governors, 
to the seventeen, once federal, States of Germany : these officials, 
superseding the ad hoc commissioners, will be local dictators with 
the power to appoint the State Governments; they will be 
responsible to the Chancellor alone. 

Two remarkable facts should be emphasised with regard to 
this new and immensely thorough unification of Germany ; they 
can best be weighed by comparing Hitler’s position with that of 
Bismarck. Whereas in Prussia, where Hitler is Statthalter, he is 
necessarily delegating the Premier’s power which Bismarck so 
carefully retained for himself, his authority over the rest of 
Germany is scarcely to be distinguished from his authority in 
Prussia, while Bismarck possessed no real administrative power in 
Munich, Hamburg and Dresden. In view of this, the old historic 
nomenclature by which Bismarck’s work was termed unification 
becomes almost absurd; in his day, as it now seems to us, 
Prussia simply supplied the Empire with its foreign policy. Now 
the particularism of medizval Germany has been overridden more 
completely than any Tudor or Bourbon could accomplish in 
England or France; only the Jacobins can compare with the 
Nazis. It will be interesting to see how fundamentally particu- 
larist the Germans are ; within the National Socialist framework 
regional voices have already been raised, for the Wiirtemberg 
Nazis disliked the superimposing of a commissioner from Berlin. 
It is also worth observing that, while Germany has in a manner 
been ruled by Presidential decree from 1930 to 1933, the new 
system virtually leaves the President with nothing but his 
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command of the army; Bismarck could be dismissed at any 
moment by the Emperor, but it is scarcely thinkable that Hinden- 
burg—or his successor—could dismiss Hitler during the next four 
years. 

The technique of the Nazi victory, the thoroughness which 
distinguished it, involved a very dexterous use of terrorism in 
combination with paper legality, with an occasional interpolation 
of undisguised force majeure. Around the terrorism employed 
such controversy has arisen that it becomes essential to examine, 
as best one can, the chief factors in the situation. On the one 
hand, official German circles and endless letters to the English 
Press have insisted that ordinary life was miraculously undis- 
turbed throughout the two most important months of ‘ National 
Resurgence ’; on the other, anyone who was at all in touch with 
Liberal, Socialist, Communist or merely intellectual circles in 
Germany during February and March 1933, and who was able to 
express an opinion, expressed an implicit or explicit dislike for the 
terrorism to which those circles were being subjected. The fact 
that this dislike was mostly voiced by responsible foreign, and 
especially by English and American, correspondents merely 
proves the completeness of the Terror ; hostile criticism from a 
German was, roughly speaking, suicide—more often economic, 
sometimes physical. 

There is little doubt that the sections of German society which 
offered criticism of the National Government dwindled noticeably 
during these two months from being a small majority of the 
nation to becoming a large minority. It was evident that 
pageantry and an excellently ‘ produced’ new spirit combined 
with more obvious propaganda and the lack of any opposition 
Press to capture new adherents. The Berlin trams, for instance, 
were douched with pamphlets about Socialist corruption before 
’ the communal elections of March 12; converts to the view that 
the Jews came to Germany in a post-1914 invasion were evident. 
But the economic pressure was, and is, the thing that counts the 
most. A slump on the scale of the present one gives oppor- 
tunities for a type of oppression of which none of the tyrants of 
history could hitherto be guilty. The Nazi movement has been 
largely built from the swelling crowds of people (especially among 
those ruined by the inflation) who envied the intelligence of 
successful professional men. These jealous Parteigenossen now 
seize upon every trace of heterodoxy to expel their abler rivals, 
who will mostly lose pension as well as job; the Nazi personnel of 
the new bureaucracy will, moreover, administer the dole with 
political discrimination. 

Yet the indictment of franker terrorism rests upon a series of 
violent acts of whose occurrence there can be no doubt. To hear 
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people in England saying ‘Oh, the newspapers always exaggerate 
so much’ is, for an English observer of the German Revolution, 
to feel a twinge of exasperation. ‘ Regard the Press with incre- 
dulity on every other occasion,’ one wants to cry out, ‘ but try 
to understand the extraordinary difficulty of penetrating the 
secrecy and threats of the more active storm troopers, with a 
veil of official propaganda ready to shroud their baser activities ; 
remember that one could seldom use the material one possessed 
because of the unhappy consequences which would overtake one’s 
informant ; remember that most journalists would only hear of 
a fraction of the ‘ beating up’ in Berlin alone—they would know 
that the ferocity of Breslau would be greater.’ I remember 
several arguments with my nationalistic German friends during 
March. ‘ But the traffic is undisturbed and the streets quiet,’ 
they would say ; ‘ you could scarcely guess that a great political 
change had taken place—no other revolution has been so peaceful 
yet so profound.’ To which I might answer, ‘ But I have read in 
my Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, from the patriotic pen of Fritz 
Klein, that deplorable Terrorakien are taking place which should, 
he says, be stopped.’ ‘Oh, well, yes; you can’t wonder if the 
Nazi boys have a go at a few Communists ; they deserve anything 
they get.’ ‘Communists are human beings,’ I murmur, thinking 
of some rather beautifully-minded pacifists, who in England would 
be Quakers, but call themselves Communists in Germany. 
‘Good heavens, no; they’re not human beings,’ is the answer ; 
the conception of a common humanity is not popular in Germany 
to-day. ‘ Well, what about the treatment of Schaffer and Stiitzl ? ’ 
I find myself saying: ‘they were the leaders of the Bavarian 
People’s Party, I believe. Besides (this is before any question of 
the boycott), I have several Jewish friends whom I happen to 
admire here.’ At this my hosts look a little graver. ‘ Yes, that 
Jew talk is nonsense, but you must give things time to settle 
down. The Jews will soon be all right.’ 

Perhaps this was lunch-time, and I went on to take tea with 
my artist friend, writer, musician, architect, or whatever he may 
have been. He is a Jew by descent, whose family has lived for 
generations in Germany. As an artist of sincerity, he has ex- 
pressed himself in twentieth-century, in fact in post-war, terms. 
All that he had to say and the way in which he said it have 
suddenly been rejected as Kulturbolschevismus, though he learnt 
more, perhaps, in Paris than in Moscow. He has become per- 
sonally ostracised because the Revolution has declared him to be 
a social nuisance and a public danger, in that he implicitly denied 
the primitive notions of German nationalists. For this he is now 
not only to be insulted wherever he goes, but also to starve, and 
to live with the constant anxiety that he may at any moment be 
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brutally maltreated without the ability to claim any protection, 
Later that same day I dined, perhaps, with a Centre deputy, 
who had received threatening but anonymous notes because 
during the election campaign he had made a stand for constitu- 
tional rights; we spent an interesting hour or so, waiting for the 
storm troopers to break in with the passive acquiescence of the 
police. On my way home I met a Socialist friend who usually 
works for a trade union organisation. His offices had been 
confiscated, his job was gone ; he dared not go home for the night 
lest they came to beat him up, and was wondering which friend 
could put him up this time with reasonable security for them 
both. Several of his Communist friends had completely vanished ; 
one was in hospital unlikely to recover from the treatment he 
had received. 

This state of affairs was probably at its worst during the first 
. fortnight in March, but there are clear indications that it is still 
not over, although there will be no more elections and the Jewish 
boycott was called off. It does not seem unjust to compare it 
with the Jacobin Reign of Terror, though public executions are 
yet to come. This Terror lacks the excuse of needing to defend 
the country against foreign attack; it is engaged in bullying 
helpless scapegoats, not in struggling with a dangerous enemy. 
The most responsible English and American journalists in Berlin, 
in spite of very severe obstacles, were able to communicate to 
their readers a few of the facts and a good deal of their own 
disgust. This complicated the situation prodigiously, for Hitler 
and some of his colleagues—but especially Hitler—were hungry 
for ‘ Anglo-Saxon’ approval and friendship, yet they could not 
admit any deference to foreign criticism. It seems probable that 
the journalists helped to mitigate the Terror. I heard of several 
persons in high places, who on seeing The Times, for instance, 
hastened to exert what influence they had for the restraint of the 
storm troopers. But the consequent retreat had to be made 
good by a counter-offensive. So far Communists, pacifists, and 
the Kénstlerkolonie had been the most convenient victims. Now 
Dr. Goebbels, the former disciple of Gundolf and Stefan George, 
who just after the General Election had joined the Cabinet as 
Nazi Minister for National Enlightenment, devised perhaps his 
most brilliant stroke in propaganda ; by declaring, on the strength 
of one or two inevitable misstatements, that international Jewry 
was getting up an atrocity campaign with which to defame 
Young Germany, he discovered a new scapegoat and a new 
activity—the boycott of the German Jews—to keep the young 
men busy. Those of us who were fairly familiar with Dr. 
Goebbels’ technique shuddered a little for his latest victim, but 
were perhaps too weary to attach importance to the choice he 
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had this time made. But these transfrontier contests are fertile. 
The English public has joined hands, from Locker-Lampson to 
Lansbury, to protest against the persecution of the Jews by a 
nation which whimpers for the rights of its own minorities abroad. 
It looks a little as if Dr. Goebbels belongs to the group of the too- 
clever, who sooner or later fall into their own trap; it depends 
upon how long England’s memory proves to be. 

Before examining the immediate and historical significance of 
the German Revolution, I want to try to answer the question one 
hears so often—how, apart from the actual technique of the two 
months’ performance, could the Nazis achieve their lightning 
success ?—why was so little opposition offered ? The answer of 
almost any German amounts to an indictment of the Treaty of 
Versailles as politically unjust and economically foolish. The 
Treaty and the slump—most Germans attribute the second 
wholly to the first—conspicuously created a nationalistic spirit of 
revolt ; this is too obvious to deserve further repetition. But 
there remains the question why the Weimar Republic died 
quite so inglorious a death, why, for example, the Reichsbanner 
organisation, founded to defend it, never struck a blow? I think 
there are three answers to be made. First, the Liberalism of the 
Weimar people was too easy-going and matter-of-fact ; it went 
some way to justify the hostile taunt that these were elderly arm- 
chair committeemen, not statesmen. In the more moderate 
circles on the Left up to the very last moment one heard, if not 
the silly optimism of the Communists, a rather miserable grumble 
that their enemies would never quite dare to do—precisely what 
they did. The Socialists, particularly, had shown a culpable lack 
of imagination in not hastily borrowing from nascent Hitlerism 
some of the ritualistic pageantry which has drawn so many 
converts and held their allegiance. The ‘ bloodless’ nature of 
the Revolution when it came has become a Nazi boast, but it was 
primarily due, especially in Prussia, to the Socialist non-resistance 
attitude, and perhaps to the deplorable ill-health of Otto Braun 
and his wife. The Socialists’ desire to avoid bloodshed was, I 
believe, genuine, yet however much one sympathises with this 
desire, one feels that it was disastrous. The Weimar Republic 
was revealed as something for which no one was willing to die, 
at a moment when the Nazis were advertising the revival of 
primitive heroics: herosim, said Hitler in the Reichstag, was 
again to become the theme of art. Mr. Edgar Mowrer, the 
American president of the Foreign Press Association in Berlin, 
has succeeded in defying the new Government on behalf of the 
principles of Weimar, and Herr Furtwangler has just made a 
courageous protest ; but what is to be hoped for a régime which 
finds only a foreign correspondent and a great musician, how- 
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ever brilliant both may be, to make a posthumous stand in its 
defence ? 

‘ But,’ says the persistent inquirer, ‘one has heard that the 
highly organised working class of the highly industrialised 
German towns was opposed to the Nazi movement. The Socialist 
leaders were weak ; but was there no strength in the rank and 
file?’ One answer to this question is that the working class was 
divided against itself, and for this Moscow was primarily to blame. 
The German Communist Party devoted its strength to under- 
mining social democracy, seducing its younger members, sowing 
dissension between leader and led. Repeatedly, when a Com- 
munist leader showed a larger grasp of the situation in Germany, 
Stalin replaced him by some more strictly orthodox Leninite. A 
childish credulity convinced the German Communists that leaders 
would spontaneously arise on the eve of their victory which was 
imminent. This point brings one back to Mr. Mowrer, who in his 
book Germany Puts the Clock Back maintained that Prussianism, 
far from being a hollow bogey left over from 1914, has bred as 
sad a sheepishness in the workers of Germany as the arrogance it 
instilled into the old ruling caste and its satellites. This arrogance, 
too, has played a big part in destroying the political structure 
which the Nazis have overridden. The rigid hostility of the East 
Prussian Junkers to the praiseworthy settlement policy of Briining 
and Schleicher spelt the final destruction of the Briining ‘ System.’ 

And now what is the new Germany, which, whether we like it 
or not, has so successfully arisen ? It is clear that many Germans, 
from whom it has been easy to hide the discreditable facts attend- 
ing the National Resurgence, are glorying in the official repudia- 
tion of materialism in favour of an emotional and disinterested 
idealism. It is also clear that Young Germany possesses the 
centripetal drive of the Jacobins without any of that thoughtful 
humanitarianism which gave the Revolution of 1789 its early 
inspiration—unless we are to equate the Weimar with the Mirabeau 
period. The French in 1789 threw away their titles, privileges, 
and land monopoly, but the German Jacobins have made their 
début as the allies of ‘diehard’ landowning. They have just 
restored all the titles of the pre-war period, and it is amusing to 
hear that the Nazis, not to be outdone by the Junkers, are 
suggesting that the new Statthalter, who will probably all be Nazis, 
shall ex officio receive the title of Herzog, revived expressly to 
relate the Germany of Hitler with that of Barbarossa. 

It must, however, be admitted that it became evident, even 
in the first week or so of Das Dritte Reich, that the Nazis regarded 
the Nationalists chiefly as the brocaded footmen who should fling 
open before them the doors of the Presidential palace. Hitler’s 
appointment on April 11 of his most vigorous lieutenant, Captain 
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Géring, to be Premier of Prussia marks the defeat of the whole 
Nationalist-Stahlhelm group—the Kampfront Schwarz-Weiss-Rot 
of the recent elections—which had desired Papen’s commissarial 
premiership now to be regularised. The Nationalist group con- 
sists of the President and his personal circle (in which his son 
Oskar and Herr von Papen are most conspicuous), the army 
chiefs, Dr. Hugenberg’s Nationalist Party, the Stahlhelm old 
soldiers’ organisation (whose chief, Herr Seldte, is Minister for 
Labour), and all those who desire a scarcely qualified return to 
pre-war conditions. They have seemed lately to play almost a 
liberal véle in attempting to moderate Nazi extremism. Their 
defeat could be foretold from the time of the Reichstag fire, when 
Goring took care to keep the army at a distance, and, instead of 
declaring a state of siege, as was done for a time in the summer of 
1932, chose to defend Germany from the alleged Communist peril 
entirely through the police, whose regular members he had cowed, 
and to whom he added Nazis as auxiliaries. At that time the 
Nationalists were still sufficiently considerable to require that he 
should enrol a small number of stahlhelmers as policemen too. 
The Nazi leaders in this way flouted the Reichswehr generals who 
despised them, and were able to rebuke those who condemned 
them as military usurpers of civil authority. 

This divorce of Hitlerism from the army, together with 
conciliatory declarations from the ‘ Leader’ and the old associa- 
tion of anti-materialism with youth movements in corduroy and 
sandals, has inclined some spectators to shut their eyes to the 
military hierarchy, uniforms, weapons, and spirit of the Nazi 
movement. It is very important to remember that the Brown 
Army was organised within the shadow framework of the old 
Imperial Army, while its leaders were able to exploit an alliance 
with the Nationalists because both parties in the ‘ Harzburg 
front ’ shared the old fanatical jingoism of the Prussian Junkers. 
Before all things the pacifist, be he Communist, Catholic, or Jew, 
is the enemy who is to be ‘ cleansed,’ to have the pacifism thrashed 
or drilled out of him. There are countless incidents of the Frau 
Jankowski ? type which make this clear. The new concentration 
camps exist for this purpose, and labour service is not unrelated. 
Socialism is no crime if it be national; Bolshevism provides a 
model to be closely imitated in technique. The Nazis have made 
articulate the old Prussian hatred for a conciliatory, analytical 
state of mind; the objective, liberally minded intellectual, who 
is probably something of a cosmopolitan in his general outlook, is 
a Minusmensch ; ‘true Germans think with their blood,’ and 
Captain Goring boasts that he is a subjective man. On March 21, 
when the glory of das unsterbliche Preussentum (as Goebbels then 
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named it) was celebrated at Potsdam, the President of Nazi 
Germany placed a wreath on the tomb of Frederick William I. ; 
but how did he come to do equal honour to his intellectualist son, 
who despised the Prussians and praised Voltaire ? 

Beyond this it is difficult to define the new tendencies with 
much certainty. Chancellor Hitler made a long speech before 
the Reichstag on March 23 in which he outlined the policy of his 
Government with a brilliant but not very informative eloquence. 
The task of the interpreter is complicated by the double voice of 
the Nazi movement. This duality—one is tempted to say 
duplicity—is useful in keeping together a heterogeneous following, 
but, since the Nazi success has been assured, it appears something 
like weakness. Hitler himself shows an inclination to consider 
the interests represented by Papen and Hugenberg ; he declared 
for property and private initiative on March 23, while both 
he and Dr. Schacht, the Nazi president of the Reichsbank, 
have come out emphatically against any currency experiments. 
Further, on April 7 Dr. Schacht poured scorn upon the policy of 
stimulating employment with the aid of expanded credit, a policy 
which had gained many sensible supporters as an alternative to 
the deflationary budgets of Dr. Briining’s time. But it should be 
noticed that on April 10 Captain Géring, who in his own view is 
the true spokesman of Hitlerism, re-emphasised the socialistic 
aspect of the Nazi programme. 

On May 1, at the Festival of Labour in Berlin, Herr Hitler is 
to outline his intentions for the first year of his four-year plan, 
which has hitherto remained astonishingly obscure. While 
looking forward to the definition then to be expected, it should be 
noted that the Chancellor has always laid the greatest emphasis, 
both on March 23 and at other times, upon the ‘rescue of the 
German peasant.’ This is important, not because any very 
adequate method of effecting it is indicated, but because it is 
probably accurate to regard the Nazi movement as a revolt of 
the country against the town, the peasant against the urban 
worker. All along the industrial workers of the towns have, as 
a whole, been hostile to Hitlerism, which, however, supplied 
many unemployed youths with a shirt and soup and a bed in the 
Nazi barracks. The peasantry have slowly but surely come into 
the Nazi battalions; this process culminated in the secession 
of the Bavarian peasants from the Catholic Bavarian People’s 
Party as the result of the Reichstag fire scare to which Eisner’s 
Communist régime at Munich had probably made Bavarians 
susceptible. On March 23 the Chancellor admitted the hostility 
of the town workers when he declared the highest task of the 
National Government to be to win the German worker to the 
national State. In the great week of revolution between March 5 
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and March 12 the storm troopers took care to occupy the trade 
union headquarters as well as the Government offices of the State 
capitals. Trade union life is being broken up; its most active 
members, if not serving in concentration camps, are terrorised 
into inaction. By such methods, but more particularly by com- 
pulsory labour service (mostly out in the country) for the urban 
unemployed, it is hoped that the close, independent organisation 
of the artisans will be disintegrated ; State-run unions are to be 
substituted. The peasants are only too ready to applaud the 
attack upon the ‘ materialism ’ of the factory hands; they were 
jealous of the wage safeguards and arbitration rights supplied 
by the Weimar régime for the members of the trade unions. The 
peasants resent their conviction that the Weimar Governments 
offered them no equivalent defence against the evils of depression ; 
as a matter of fact, agriculture was probably over-protected, and 
therefore tended to produce too much. It is held by most autho- 
rities, as I indicated above, that the Junker resistance to the settle- 
ment policy of Briining and Schleicher precipitated the Nazi 
revolution. An unusually intelligent German political critic 
remarked to me the other day that this was more profoundly 
true than most of us realised, for it was the primeval spirit of the 
land, which, in the persons of the Junkers, had resisted the inroads 
of the town. He regarded the triumph of the Nazis as the 
triumph of a more simple, rough, unsophisticated spirit over the 
spirit of modern industry. Industry has over-developed into 
decay, and he looks forward to a successful ‘ Back to the land’ 
drive and the dispersion of the stereotyped ideals of the town. 
It would be merely another of history’s ironies if the Nazis 
themselves forced the Junkers, rather in this primitive spirit, at 
last to accept the expropriation of the big estates of the east. 
This town and country interpretation of the struggle in Germany 
coincides with the revival of the spirit of Prussian militarism, 
whose organisation has always been closely associated with land 
tenure. The town has produced the intellectuals who questioned 
the military emotions of the Junker and the peasant ; town life 
has impaired the physique—+.e., the military value—of town- 
dwellers. 

While Italy and Russia supply the more obvious parallels for 
recent happenings in Germany, French analogies are, in a way, 
more suggestive. The tone in which Stendhal’s politically ortho- 
dox in Le Rouge et le Noir refer to les libévaux has something 
of the suggestion of the unclean animal which the Nazi makes 
when he speaks of a ‘ Marxist.’ But most of all when Hitler cries 
‘ Das deutsche Volk will mit der Welt in Frieden leben ’ do the words 
‘L’Empive, c’est la paix’ seem to ring in one’s ears. For Napoleon 
III., too, was swept into absolute power by the yearning admira~- 
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tion of a people for a military glory which had somehow also 
ended in defeat. He, too, was an emotional, vacillating mystic, 
standing for an ill-defined Socialism and a plebiscitary dictator- 
ship based on the destruction of parliamentary parties. He, too, 
was the expression of peasant rage against the unhappy attempts 
of the Second Republic to ameliorate the town-worker’s lot. 
There was not the same jealous fury against intellectualism— 
perhaps because France even then had a less broken tradition of 
civilisation behind her ; but there was a comparable confusion of 
conflicting interests behind Napoleon III., and the onlooker then 
was equally sceptical. I believe that Napoleon was at least as 
sincere as Hitler in his desire for peace, but it was impossible for 
him to avoid war, and the Second Empire perished in war. 
What, then, will be the fate of Das Dritte Reich ? 


[NOTE 


This is the first time an unsigned article has appeared in 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY since the publication of its first 
number in March 1877. 

The reason for this departure from our hitherto invariable rule, 
which must not be regarded as a precedent, should be obvious to all 
those who have studied the behaviour of the present régime in 


Germany, and we are perfectly satisfied with the reasons given by 
the author against signing. 


THE EDITOoR.] 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AND THE NEW DEAL 


THE year 1933 in America is the year of the New Deal. It is a 
time of profound perplexity mingled with anticipation. The 
public mind has at least realised that the optimism of nineteenth- 
century expansion must give place to a reasoned examination 
of the ills of the body politic and economic, and that all business, 
big and small, must undergo reform. An unprecedented depres- 
sion has been necessary to reveal the truth of that early con- 
clusion of Henry Adams that America had outlived her institu- 
tions, both economic and political, and that in the sphere of 
government no less than in banking and manufacture a new and 
more stable plan must be devised. Whether the lesson has been 
severe enough and long enough to awake a real determination 
to remedy the situation thus revealed is uncertain ; for, as Mr. 
Philip Guedalla has recently said,} ‘the fierce alacrity with 
which American citizens denounce their institutions without 
the slightest effort to improve them is a perennial surprise.’ 
The truth of the matter in past times has been that in the 
bountiful prosperity of her expanding home market, which 
could hardly cease growing while America was exploiting and 
filling the vast expanse of her continent from ocean to ocean, 
she ignored, and could afford to ignore, the waste of her cor- 
rupt cities, her unstable banks, and her unsolved problems of 
democratic government in State and Federal regions alike. 
To-day this accumulated mortgage on her national life must 
be liquidated. 

Even before the depression set in the process of expansion 
was slowing down. Not only were the empty spaces no longer 
empty, but the post-war restriction of immigration had imposed 
a sudden check on the growth of the population and thus auto- 
matically eliminated a powerful factor of expansion. Within 
five years of the completion of this restrictive policy the depression 
itself disclosed the vices of American economic life, and these 
vices in their turn aggravated the depression. Its extent and 
magnitude are well known, and its statistical record could be 


1 The Times, April 8, 1933. 
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read daily in the railway traffics, the prices of stocks and bonds, 
the bankruptcies and the bank failures of the past two years. 
It is revealed in every national, State, and city budget ; and 
nowhere is its effect on American credit more strikingly shown 
than in the steep increase in the Federal debt of the United States 
Government since 1930. In round figures the national debt in 
1917 was £200,000,000. By the end of 1919 the war had raised 
it to £5,000,000,000 ; but such was the fiscal ease of America in 
the boom that by the end of 1930 it had been reduced to just 
over £3,000,000,000. Three years of depression have raised it 
once more by over £1,000,000,000, so that to-day it stands at 
well over £4,000,000,000—4.¢., at $20,660,000,000! This increase 
of debt is directly due to the failure to balance the budget for 
three years in succession, the accumulated deficits of 1930-1933 
being $4,700,000,000. Every State in the Union tells a similar 
tale, and the great cities are all in deep water, New York and 
Chicago being practically bankrupt. 

The individual citizen watched the first stages of this process 
with complacent equanimity, for he still believed not only that 
America was the land of opportunity, but that American inven- 
tiveness had forged the key to permanent well-being. The tide 
would turn, he said; and if it was longer in turning than he 
expected, the fault lay in disorderly Europe, not in progressive 
America. But as month followed month and year succeeded 
year without improvement uneasy doubts assailed him, so that 
by the time the full impact of the depression struck him last year 
complacency gave way to bewilderment, and bewilderment to 
anger, till his pent-up feelings exploded in the Presidential 
Election which swept Mr. Hoover out of sight and sent Mr. 
Roosevelt to the White House. 

The scene in which the drama was enacted showed the America 
of 1932 as a land transformed. The pace of life had slackened ; 
trains were running empty ; at every railway centre the sidings 
were lined with engines rusting in idleness; and hundreds of 
once-busy factories were closed and silent. Detroit in the decline 
of the motor industry was reported to have lost one-third of its 
population; the school teachers and municipal workers of 
Chicago had not been paid for months; the prairie was experi- 
menting in barter and burning its crops to warm its insolvent 
farmers. One owner of a small newspaper in Kansas accepted 
weekly crates of chicken and baskets of eggs to pay the sub- 
scriptions to his paper from the farmers around him because they 
could pay in no other way. On January 29 I received a long- 
distance call from Cedar Rapids, Iowa, to say that all the banks 
in the town were closed and that my lecture engagement must be 
cancelled ; and when I reached Pittsburgh I found there the most 
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impressive picture of depression that America has to show. In 
the fork of the Allegheny and Monongahela rivers stand the 
Homestead Works of the Carnegie Steel Company. In normal 
times they fill the sky with their heavy pall of smoke and light up 
the steep valley with the red glare of their furnaces, flaming and 
glowing in the lurid colours of an apocalyptic scene. To-day 
they are cold and silent as the grave, like the giant ruins of some 
strange fortress, an epitome of distress. I recall these evidences, 
not in order to stab the reader’s mind with sensations of disaster, 
but to reveal the reality of America’s plight. For, in spite of all 
the statistical proofs of depression, we are apt to retain our former 
impressions of American prosperity and to picture Uncle Sam as 
the one rich man in a poverty-stricken world, whose pockets are 
bulging with wealth untold, and incidentally with our gold. Nor 
shall I pause to apportion the blame for this reversal of fortune, 
but I deliberately repeat evident facts so that their significance 
shall not escape our notice. In view of the important decisions 
about to be made by the British and American Governments, in 
co-operation with others, it is well for us to bear in mind the 
actual conditions in America, for they are the material on which 
the President must work in accepting any new international 
obligation. Moreover, a knowledge of these conditions is the 
necessary point of departure for any endeavour to understand the 
effects which they have wrought on the American mind. To 
these effects we can now turn. 

The era of American post-war prosperity came to an end in 
the winter of 1929-30, and in the four years that have elapsed 
American opinion on nearly all the major subjects of policy has 
undergone considerable change under the pressure of a new 
economic experience. Prohibition shows the most spectacular 
change, leading to a complete reversal of policy ; but since of all 
the questions involved it is probably less influenced by the 
depression than any other, it may be laid aside. The other 
subjects on which opinion now takes new, if still undefined, 
attitudes are: the obligation of Government, State and Federal, 
to relieve distress, carrying with it a genuine interest in the 
British system of unemployment insurance, which is no longer 
dismissed contemptuously as the ‘dole’; the problem of the 
tariff ; the social as distinct from the purely industrial effects of 
machine production on a large scale, in which the sudden ‘ boom ’ 
in ‘ technocracy ’ was an almost ludicrous proof of a new approach 
to the problem of big business ; the system of banking in all its 
aspects ; the reorganisation of the railways on lines resembling 
rationalisation ; the effect of agricultural depression on the well- 
being of the whole community ; and the relation of the United 
States to the rest of the world, in which the proclamation of the 
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‘Stimson Doctrine’ in the political field and the deadlock over 
War Debts in the economic field are the most significant factors. 
To this formidable list we ought perhaps to add a mood of doubt 
about the efficiency of the whole American system of government 
and a sense of dismay at the chaos of municipal administration 
in the great cities. In a word, America is asking heart-searching 
questions of herself. Doubtless the answers will not produce a 
reform of her national life as radical as her present temper 
suggests, for when the depression lifts, life will tend to resume 
its former course. But the signs of the times justify the 
expectation that big changes are about to take place, and Mr. 
Roosevelt’s promise of a ‘New Deal’ is clearly more than an 
election bait. 

Little of this was foreseen in 1932 while Mr. Hoover was still 
in the White House. Nor did Mr. Roosevelt’s campaign in the 
election seem to herald any sweeping revolution either in American 
thought or American policy. ‘ Wild radicalism has made few 
converts,’ he himself said, ‘ and the greatest tribute I can pay my 
countrymen is that in these days of crushing want there persists 
an orderly and hopeful spirit in the millions of people who have 
suffered so much. To fail to offer them a new chance is not only 
to betray their hopes but to misunderstand their patience.’ This 
new chance, so unlike Woodrow Wilson’s more grandiose ‘ New 
Freedom,’ is to be offered in a general policy of renovation in 
which, ‘ not class control, but a concert of interests,’ is the key- 
note. Throughout the book from which these words are taken ? 
the whole purpose of the new Administration is presented with 
such restraint, and at times hedged with so many reserves, that 
its quality of understatement only serves to set in bolder relief 
the decisive acts of its author when he came into power. The 
President is an old campaigner and knew the risks of presenting 
the vulnerable front of an ambitious programme in advance. 
But, as such, he also knew that America, in the new temper of 
the people, sought above all things leadership. And the response 
which greeted President Roosevelt’s courageous handling of the 
banking crisis in March was due in part no doubt to the almost 
universal recognition that his action was right and necessary, 
but it owed its convincing zest to the more important conviction 
that the man who could thus act swiftly was the fitting leader 
for a nation thirsting to be led. 

Let us look a little closer at the evidence of this new temper. 
And since the Prime Minister’s visit to Washington will be taking 
place while these pages are passing through the press, we may 
usefully concentrate our attention on the signs of change in 
respect of those problems which figure in the programme of the 

® Looking Forward, by Franklin Roosevelt. (New York: John Day, 1933. 
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World Economic Conference. But as a preface to that there is 
one decisive factor in the immediate domestic situation which is 
too important to be passed in silence. Ordinarily, Congress 
protects and insists upon its constitutional rights in all its traffic 
with the President. The Fathers of the Republic set the legisla- 
tive and executive powers of America apart from one another, 
so that the independent authority of the former might check any 
incipient autocracy in the latter. The tyranny of the Crown in 
Europe must never reign in the White House. Thus the Presi- 
dent, whose power can sometimes be almost unlimited, is at once 
the protector and the prisoner of the American Constitution ; 
and most Presidents have in fact found that the White House 
was a prison with the Senate as turnkey. But since President 
and Congress alike derive their different mandates from the same 
source in the sovereignty of the American people, times will arise 
when the sovereign, being weary of talk and desiring action, will 
support the President as the man of deeds against the Congress 
as the men of words. Such a time is the present. Among the 
many novel phenomena produced by the crisis in America none 
is more remarkable than the alacrity with which Congress has 
surrendered some of its most cherished prerogatives into the 
hands of the new President. In so departing from their tradi- 
tional jealousy of the executive power legislators have obeyed 
the will of the American people, who sought leadership bold 
enough to cut the Gordian knot of depression. Moreover, 
President Roosevelt’s power over Congress is strengthened by 
his control of patronage, and until the process of dispensing 
Federal patronage is complete he has the whip-hand. Thus 
equipped with the whip of patronage and the spurs of an im- 
patient public opinion he can guide the coach where he will— 
fora time. How long? Nomancan say; but, in the conditions 
of 1933 and with a leader as skilful in handling men as Franklin 
Roosevelt, the favourable period may prove longer than some of 
his critics now imagine. In any event, to-day is the moment of 
action, for what can be done with ease at Easter may be impossible 
by Christmas. 

It is certain that he must alienate groups and interests in his 
policy. Gouverner c’est mécontenter, and American politics have 
ever been the happy hunting-ground of malcontents. But 
probably President Roosevelt knows better than most of his 
Congressional colleagues in Washington how far the American of 
1933 has moved in the past three years and is thus better able to 
attune policy and action to the new mood than they are. Here 
again is another source of strength. In examining it we shall 
approach the scene with a view to discover the changes of Ameri- 
can opinion which bear upon international rather than upon 
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purely domestic problems. The distinction is doubtless false, 
for there are few questions which do not belong to both fields—or 
rather the whole field is one and indivisible—and the dawning 
discovery of this fundamental truth is the prime mover in the 
present reorientation of American thought. The phrase ‘ Ameri- 
can opinion’ is, however, only a convenient expression which 
covers a composite entity containing many different elements. 
It is divided not only by the lines of Republican and Democratic 
partisanship but also by regional cleavage of great depth and 
significance. The Republican of Maine is one person, his fellow- 
Republican of Kansas quite another; while the Democrats of 
Boston and New York are urban radicals and the Democrats of 
Charleston, Savannah, and New Orleans belong for the most part 
to the opposite end of the social scale. Thus the region of the 
voter is more important than his political label in any endeavour 
to estimate the balance of forces in a given political or economic 
battle ; and the knowledge which one region has of the others is 
often too limited to make genuine co-operation possible. There 
is a contradiction to be noted, none the less. In times of stress, 
as in the swing to belligerency in 1917, or against Prohibition last 
year, a wave of feeling may pass over the country with surprising 
force, swiftness and unanimity, apparently obliterating these 
differences. To-day a wave like this is breaking all over the 
country ; but since it is part of a broad tide of feeling, and not 
an uprising for or against a specific policy, it must be described 
as a general and prevailing condition of mind rather than a 
normal swing from Hoover to Roosevelt, or from ‘ dry ’ to ‘ wet.’ 
It is not a change of policy so much as a change in the popular 
way of looking at all policies. 

Thus some of the fundamental assumptions of American life 
are being challenged. The old certainty has been shaken, accepted 
policies are being questioned, and among them the relation of the 
United States to world problems is being studied anew. The 
evidence shows that American sentiment is by no means so 
isolationist as the Hearst campaign for ‘ Buy American’ would 
make it appear, and that it is veering to support the President in 
his endeavour to extend the New Deal from the domestic to the 
foreign field, especially in tariff reform and in War Debts. Take 
the latter as a symptom of new opinion. In 1926 Mr. Newton D. 
Baker, a Democratic leader of national authority who was War 
Secretary in the Wilson Administration, published a closely 
reasoned manifesto declaring that the War Debt settlement with 
England ignored the fact that the debt could only be paid in 
goods, that the discrimination between the European debtors on 
the basis of capacity to pay was fundamentally unsound, and that 
neither ‘in morals nor in a long view of its own best industrial 
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and commercial interests’ was the United States justified in 
maintaining its existing policy on War Debts. In the same year 
forty-two members of the Faculty of Political Science of Columbia 
University pleaded for the revision of the settlements. In both 
cases these pleas were ignored or derided. Mr. Baker was 
dismissed as one who ‘ specialised in lost causes,’ and the pro- 
fessors were told that their document was a ‘ publicity effort’ 
which could only do ‘ harm to those whom they say they would 
help.’ In commenting on the new situation which has arisen, 
Mr. Walter Lippmann, to whose book * I am indebted for some 
of the facts here recorded, says that ‘ the change in American 
sentiment between 1926 and 1932 was unmistakable: advocates 
of revision were no longer members of a wholly insignificant 
minority, powerless to obtain serious consideration of their 
opinions. A vigorous debate was now [1932] in progress between 
large numbers of Americans who favoured revision and probably 
still larger numbers who opposed it.’ During 1932 the debate 
grew apace, and while Mr. Lippmann was composing his judgment 
of its significance the balance of advantage was shifting in favour 
of the revisionists. On April 13 Mr. Alfred E. Smith, the ‘ Al. 
Smith’ of national fame and ex-Governor of New York State, 
spoke as follows to his fellow-Democrats : 


Let us say to the nations of Europe which owe us money that we will 
forget all about it for twenty years, afd not only will we do that, but 
we will write off as paid each year 25 per cent. of the gross value of American 
products which they buy from us. . . . This will help the farmer; it will 
help the mill-owner ; it will help the manufacturer ; it will help the rail- 
roads and the transportation industries and in turn help all the various 
lines of activities that are dependent upon the railroads. I assert that 
this is a far better way to restore trade than the present method of sitting 
idly by, clamouring for the payment of debts we know cannot be paid, 
and thereby losing for the farmers and manufacturers and working-men 
of the United States more billions of dollars than the whole European 
debt. 


On May 13 the seven leading railway trade unions presented 
to President Hoover a memorial supporting Mr. Smith’s proposal 
and published it in their own magazine accompanied by a graphic 
cartoon to illustrate the urgency of cancellation. Seven days 
later the National Association of Mutual Savings Banks called 
for the readjustment of the debts due to the United States ‘ on 
the basis of active co-operation on the part of the debtor Govern- 
ments in the stimulation of international trade between them and 


3 The United States in World Affairs, 1932, prepared by Walter Lippmann for 
the American Council on Foreign Relations. (Harpers: New York and London, 
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the United States.’ Before the month was out the General 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church and the Master 
of the National Grange (one of the great farming organisations) 
had endorsed the same plea. And in July 1932 Senator Borah, 
then Chairman of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 
and hitherto noted for his isolationist creed, confessed his belief 
that ‘ the cancellation of the debts in connection with, and as 
part of a program including the settlement of other war problems, 
would . . . bring to the people of the United States an equal 
or a greater benefit than the amount which they may collect 
from the debts,’ because, in his judgment, it would ‘ open foreign 
markets for the products of the farm and the factory, cause the 
price level to rise, put an end to unemployment, and thaw out 
the frozen credit of the banks.’ Like all converts—and the 
Idaho senator is a prize among converts on this issue—Mr. 
Borah here claims too much. But it is not his precise words 
that matter—it is the thought behind them; and when 
Senator Borah begins to think such thoughts they must be in 
the air ! 

Before we attempt to gauge the possible effect on the action 
of the American Government of this changing sentiment, and 
remembering that it is a change in process, not a change com- 
pleted, let us turn to the influence of depression on the American 
attitude to the Tariff. And here we have more definite indications 
of official policy, though as yet no authoritative declarations. 
During the Presidential Election there was no more than a 
difference of emphasis between the Tariff arguments of Mr. 
Hoover and Mr. Roosevelt. Mr. Hoover did indeed commit 
himself to the Tariff, the whole Tariff, and nothing but the 
Tariff ; but when he said that the grass would grow in the streets 
if the Tariff were lowered, America merely laughed, and Mr. Al. 
Smith put the fools-cap on this extravagance of Hooverian 
rhetoric by saying that it was high time there were grass tennis 
courts in some of the slum streets of New York. Mr. Roosevelt, 
though moderate and cautious, gave little support to the old 
view that the Democrats were a low-Tariff party, and he entered 
the White House unencumbered by any definite commitment 
either way. But after March 4 the American public was fore- 
warned by clear hints from the White House that if the United 
States hoped to reap any benefit from the World Economic Con- 
ference, the American Tariff could not be regarded as sacrosanct. 
And on April 8 Mr. Cordell Hull, the Secretary of State, speaking 
obviously with the consent of and authority of President Roose- 
velt, told a meeting of journalists in Washington (as reported 
in The Times, April 10) that as America had been one of the 
leaders in economic nationalism, and as now every nation as a 
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result finds itself flat on its back economically, it was high time 
to recognise that American responsibility involved leadership in 
the opposite direction. Enlightened self-interest demanded the 
removal of obstacles to trade, among which the Tariff was cer- 
tainly to be reckoned. He refused to commit himself further, and 
reminded his hearers that the nature and extent of the powers 
with which Congress might be willing to endow the President 
were still uncertain. Two days later the Secretary of Commerce, 
Mr. Roper, broadcast the following statement from Washington : 


I do not suggest that we should permit our tariff rates to be fixed by 
any World Conference. Nobody suggests that. I do suggest, however, 
that our representatives will be listened to with far greater respect, and 
that their influence in the general effort toward constructive accomplish- 
ment will be much increased if they can come into the court of world 
negotiation with clean hands and admitted recognition of the self-evident 
condition resulting from our impossible tariff situation. 


Here are warm winds indeed loosening the frozen block of 
isolationism ; but the block itself remains, and the question 
which is not easy to answer is whether it still presents so tough an 
obstacle to reform as to prevent the Roosevelt Administration 
from fulfilling the promise held out: in these two utterances. As 
suggested above, the change of opinion here expressed is a change 
in process, not a change completed ; and as long as so incompetent 
a reader of public sentiment as Mr. Hoover sat in the White 
House it could proceed far without being observed. Mr. Roose- 
velt’s election, however, did two things. It revealed the desire 
for change and it sent to Washington a leader capable of inter- 
preting the desire. The new President is not only a better 
tactician than his predecessor but he also sees the whole problem 
with a more realistic eye, and he knows that failing a definite lead 
from him the desire for reform will dissipate itself in disjointed 
and extravagant policies which can only make things worse. His 
leadership is therefore the key of the situation ; and his action 
during the past eight weeks shows that he accepts the opportunity 
with alacrity. He may be too bold, but he is not daunted by the 
dilemma of War Debts, for instance, of which one horn is the 
apparent determination of America (or rather of Congress) to 
insist on payment, and the other is the impossibility of collecting 
them; for he sees, what Mr. Hoover either would not or could 
not acknowledge, that the solving approach to them is to treat 
them for what they are, an indivisible part of a greater economic 
whole. If no World Economic Conference were in prospect, and 
if the War Debt problem had to be treated by itself, we should 
not be entitled to expect from Mr. Roosevelt all that Senator 
Borah prescribed last year, and the solution might have to be 
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found in repudiation by Europe. But since Mr. Roosevelt pre- 
sumably does not desire that result nor Great Britain relish it, 
and since War Debts will be merged in the general programme of 
the Conference, he believes he has found a way of approach which 
will enable him to present a new economic programme to America 
in which the palatable and the unpalatable can be judiciously 
blended in an acceptable whole. In that programme what the 
Washington correspondent of the Spectator called ‘a major 
adjustment ’ of War Debts will find a place. 

The immediate problem ahead is to pass June 15 without 
another crisis over the War Debts; not because War Debts are 
the crucial factor in the depression, nor because their cancellation 
would bring abundance, but because the time-table gives them a 
special urgency. In order to do so there is little doubt that Mr. 
Roosevelt will accept, if he does not himself propose, a renewal of 
the moratorium, probably under another name. A stand-still 
agreement will be the form in which the debt controversy will be 
laid on one side while the Conference is engaged on its appointed 
task ; but though that controversy will not formally appear on 
the agenda, the preparatory conversations in Washington will be 
used to fit its solution into the general scheme. The programme 
of the Conference is wide, and offers a field of negotiation which, 
if promising on its merits, none the less bristles with difficulties. 
We ourselves know how thorny was tne similar if narrower path 
in Ottawa, and the new Conference will be Ottawa magnified 
one hundredfold, both in possibilities of good and in risks of 
misunderstanding. The Governments, surveying it beforehand, 
will have to realise that if there is to be any advantage for the 
world they must approach their self-aggravating problems in a 
spirit of give and take. The reservoir of general prosperity can 
only be refilled from the common pool of mutual concessions. 
In a word, for each and all concerned, the only hope of getting 
something out is to put something in. You cannot work a dry 
pump until you have poured in a bucket of water to give it a 
start. 

Now we in Europe are prone to believe that, in relieving 
Germany of the burden of reparations in all but name at Lausanne 
last year, we have already created a substantial pool of con- 
cessions to which we await the American contribution. As 
pointed out above, the American contribution might have been 
slow in coming if the matter were restricted to the scope of war 
obligations—Reparations on the one side and Debts on the other. 
But Mr. Roosevelt is enabled by the wider scope of the Con- 
ference to offer his contribution in a different way ; and though 
this way appears safer than a frontal attack on War Debts, it 
also has its own dangers, not great now, but increasing as time 
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goes on. Again the need for speed is to be stressed. Meanwhile 
Mr. Roosevelt’s general purpose and tactics are becoming clear and 
will probably soon be even clearer. Knowing that America is 
changing her mind, he will do nothing to check the process ; 
and, in order to appreciate his handling of the situation, we 
should realise that he is taking a course which will disturb 
American susceptibilities as little as possible. He has already 
shown timely courage and realism in authorising Mr. Cordell 
Hull’s remarkable forecast of America’s Tariff policy, and therein 
has offered a pledge of effective international co-operation. Even 
a moderate reform of the American Tariff would be a fertile 
contribution to the policy of give and take; and, though Mr. 
Hull himself has warned us that Congress must of necessity 
endorse any such concession, the President’s present control of 
that body seems to justify the hope that if the new policy is 
executed quickly it will not fail for want of Congressional support. 
But, be it remembered, every month that passes increases the 
element of doubt by adding recruits to the now disheartened 
forces of the Republican Party; and not in the Republican 
opposition alone, but also within his own party, Mr. Roosevelt 
must inevitably alienate some of his enthusiastic friends. To 
save precious time is Mr. Roosevelt’s main reason for opening 
the Washington conversations with the major Governments 
concerned this spring, and we can only congratulate him on his 
promptitude, without sharing all the optimism of his official 
entourage. 

But if America thus consents to lead the world down the 
steep hill of tariffs she cannot continue alone. Other countries 
have tariffs which, if not so prohibitive as the American, are 
barriers which must be lowered. Since the Ottawa Conference 
our hands are not so free in this vital matter as could be wished ; 
and though the British tariff is moderate compared with many 
others, some concession in its present schedules may prove to be 
a necessary part of England’s contribution to the common pool. 
America would doubtless welcome, if indeed she is not endeavour- 
ing to extort from us by her desertion of the gold standard, a 
change of policy on the sterling exchange; but although the 
gold standard will be a major subject at the Economic Con- 
ference, there does not seem to be even now much prospect of 
our immediate return to it, nor, in view of the uncertainty con- 
cerning the effects of American monetary policy, is it possible to 
predict at what parity our return, if it were decided, would be 
made; for the facts of to-day—and even of a fairly distant to- 
morrow—may compel us to stay where we are. There is also 
the Disarmament question, which American opinion is inclined 
to link with any economic concessions which the United States 
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may make; but it must be assumed that in Washington Mr. 
MacDonald has set Disarmament in its true relation to the prob- 
lems of the Economic Conference ; and that relation is remote. 
Disarmament would relieve every European budget of a serious 
burden, no doubt ; but in Europe it is neither an economic nor 
a financial problem. It is political, and therefore cannot be treated 
as a by-product of economic discussions. Much Transatlantic mis- 
understanding will be avoided if this is clearly understood on the 
other side, though candid talks between Mr. Roosevelt and his 
foreign visitors may do something to revive the languishing Dis- 
armament Conference itself. 

These talks are mainly concerned with the economic situation ; 
and, unfortunately, the financial and commercial outlook in 
America when the Prime Minister landed on April 21 was still 
shrouded in obscurity. Signs of improvement were to be found 
in railway traffics, in steel production, and in motor manufacture, 
but real confidence was slow in growing. Two days before he sailed 
there was a sharp fall in the exchange value of the dollar, and the 
foreign exchange market remained in a markedly nervous condi- 
tion throughout the latter half of April on account of the 
uncertainty regarding the real purpose of the Roosevelt Govern- 
ment. There was some fear for the fate of the dollar, for it 
was impossible to say whether deflation, reflation, or inflation 
was to be the accepted policy. Inflationary sentiment was and is 
strong in Congress: the Cabinet was known to be divided on the 
subject ; and Mr. Roosevelt’s ambiguous phrase in his inaugural 
Address—‘ an adequate but sound currency ’—was widely quoted 
to show that he himself was at least a reflationary advocate. He 
had taken action of a deflating character in his heroic endeavour 
to balance the budget, and more than once in April checked the 
advocates of inflation in both Houses; but his programme of 
public works, which seemed to foreshadow a grandiose plan of 
expansion designed to stimulate employment, pointed signifi- 
cantly to an intention to raise prices by direct Government action 
on a scale hitherto unknown in American history except during 
the war. On the whole, therefore, and in spite of the known 
conservative attitude of the Secretary to the Treasury, the 
expansionist forces are in the ascendant in Washington, and it 
will tax all Mr. Roosevelt’s power of political management to 
prevent them from running to excess. It may yet prove that his 
principal contribution to economic recovery is intended to be 
made by a deliberate resort to inflation ; and if so, the world will 
watch with interest, if also with some anxiety, to see whether he 
can keep it within reasonable bounds. Indeed, America has 
already justified the fear hinted at above by deserting the gold 
standard. She has done it voluntarily, for domestic political 
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reasons, and not under the compulsion of forces beyond her 
national control. Inflation is under way; and a new situation 
has been created at home and abroad. But the general scene 
described above is still the background of policy. 


A. F. WHYTE. 
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INDIA—THE LONGER VIEW 


SINCE the earlier contribution under the above title appeared in 
the pages of the Nineteenth Century and After,, a period of more 
than sixteen months has passed. It has been a period full of 
interesting developments, striking incidents, and unquestionable 
progress. The second Round Table Conference held its last 
session on December 1, 1931. Mr. Gandhi and his Congress 
henchmen had attended the meetings, but had done nothing to 
help in clearing the position ; indeed, their intervention had only 
further confused the issue by emphasising the divergence between 
the Hindu majority on one side and the whole group of minorities 
‘ on the other. Their unconciliatory attitude and their blindness, 
whether real or pretended, to practical issues had effectively 
(though, let us hope, not permanently) frustrated Lord Irwin’s 
hopes of associating in the settlement the party which they 
represented. But naturally the Government of India were ready 
for this conclusion of the matter; for the lukewarmness of the 
Congress in regard to the despatch of their representatives to 
London and Mr. Gandhi’s hesitation up to the eleventh hour, 
before actually setting his face towards England, were obvious 
indications that their hearts were not in it. Mr. Gandhi accord- 
ingly, on his return to India, found that the Government had 
decided to take a firm grip of the helm, making it clear at the 
same time that there was to be no deviation from the prescribed 
course. They had, in fact, decided that the Congress must be 
treated as an unlawful body of revolutionaries, and had already 
issued certain special ordinances giving themselves power to deal 
frankly and vigorously with sedition and civil disobedience. 
Mr. Gandhi, finding his plans for a further campaign in these 
directions thus checkmated, appealed for an interview with the 
Viceroy, but coupled it with terms and conditions to which no 
self-respecting Government that meant to govern could accede, 
and before long Mr. Gandhi and great numbers of his lieutenants 
throughout the country found themselves arrested and lodged in 
gaol. The Government of India, when once they had Jecided 
that the gloves were off, carried through their plans with the 
2 December 1931. 
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utmost swiftness and precision. It was a bold and necessary 
stroke for the recovery of a free and unfettered hand, and it was 
exactly the kind of stroke that captivates the imagination of the 
ordinary Indian. This is undoubtedly in part the reason why it 
was not followed by the commotion which many expected. But 
there were other contributory causes. India is a large country 
and a very heterogeneous one. There is at all times a sub- 
stantial majority against any one section of the population, a 
majority of which is apt to grow when, as in this case, the talking 
machines of the section are silenced. And, further, there had 
been for some time before 1932 a growing dissatisfaction among 
many professed adherents of Mr. Gandhi and the Congress Party 
at the dislocation of trade, the dangerous riots, and the dis- 
ruption of classes for which the doctrines of civil disobedience 
and boycott were obviously responsible. Whatever the reasons 
may have been, the fact remains that with the reassertion of 
authority by the Government the power and influence of the 
Congress Party began to wane, so that in the news telegram of 
‘January 2, 1933, we read that at Bombay, their former strong- 
hold, the attempt of the Congress to celebrate their ‘ Independence 
Day ’ aroused no public interest and ended in a complete fiasco, 
The Government of India made it clear that this repressive 
action did not connote any policy of reaction ; but that, on the 
contrary, it was necessary in order to clear the field for greater 
activity in the pursuit of constitutional reform. The three so- 
called ‘ fact-finding’ Committees appointed after the Round 
Table Conference of 1931 to analyse and report on some of the 
less conspicuous issues of Franchise, Finance, and Federation 
were despatched to India without delay, and a General Committee 
was assembled to represent in India the Conference itself, under 
the presidency of the Viceroy. Their reports were received 
between May and July 1932. The proposal which perhaps struck 
the imagination most forcibly was that of the Franchise Com- 
mittee advising the increase of the women voters from 316,000 
to 6,500,000 ? for the Provincial Legislature, and from 55,000 to 
1,500,000 for the Federal Assembly, but that which elicited the 
widest criticism was their further recommendation that the 
electorate should be extended so as to include 27°6 per cent. of 
the British India population against a previous percentage of 5:4. 
This proposal for the enfranchisement at one stroke of over 22 
per cent. of the people—say, roughly, between 50,000,000 and 
60,000,000 individuals—was certainly a bold step in advance. 
Yet it is patently absurd that the Government of any country 
should, as is the case at present in India, reflect the opinion of only 
about one-twentieth of the people. Clearly, a large increase in 
® This figure was revised after the Conference to about 4,200,000. 
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the electorate was much to be desired. The question which really 
matters is whether the increase proposed will have the effect of 
reflecting the opinion of the right people—that is, the enormous 
mass of the agricultural population. The danger of a limited 
individual vote in a country where constituencies cover large 
areas occupied by small collections of inhabitants dotted about 
in thousands of villages, unconnected by road or rail—where, 
too, the recording of opinions is handicapped by illiteracy and by 
easy avenues for fraud and bribery—is that the urban population 
will gain an undue weight in the elections at the expense of the 
rural community. And the latter, be it remembered, form the 
backbone of India. On the face of it, the proposal that was 
once made for the application of a group system to the rural 
areas seems to have much to recommend it ; and it is to be hoped 
that possibly this method of indirect election, so suitable to the 
circumstances of India, may yet come to the front again, when 
the villages some day come into their own, difficult and unnatural 
as the transition must be, once individual voting on a large scale 
has become the rule. 

To return to the Committees, all these were to some extent 
hampered by the failure of the Conference of 1931 to arrive at 
solutions of the two central problems they had to deal with— 
namely, the distribution of power between Hindu and Muslim, 
and the combination in the organs of government of a democratic 
system in one part of India with an autocratic system in the other. 
The first of these problems proved as insoluble as ever when the 
Viceroy’s Committee in India attempted to tackle it in the spring 
of last year. The various parties concerned finally decided to 
abandon the effort and to trust to the hope that the Prime 
Minister’s promised solution might, if luck were on their side, 
bring them a quota of seats in the legislative bodies more favour- 
able than any they seemed likely to wring out of their opponents. 
Accordingly, in August, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald announced the 
British Government’s decision on the point; and, judging by 
the universal protest which this award aroused in India, it seems 
probable that it was a remarkably good one. If any of the 
larger sections had accepted the judgment in silence, it would 
have been a fair presumption that in that particular case it had 
erred on the side of generosity ; but, happily, nowhere was there 
any symptom of the silence of consent. There was clear internal 
evidence that the conclusions published had only been reached 
after the most careful survey of the claims of each and every 
party ; and to anyone standing completely outside the turmoil 
and jealousies of party politics in India it appeared to carry the 
hall-mark of genuine regard for the interest of each section and 
of a desire for full justice and impartiality to all. While there 
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may be two opinions about the wisdom of thus attempting to 
cut the Gordian knot, nothing could have furnished a more 
decisive proof of England’s sincerity and good-will. 

In announcing the award the Prime Minister coupled with it 
a warning and a promise. He declared that, as between parties, 
the proposed distribution of electoral seats was final and irre- 
vocable, except in the case where one and all agreed to some 
alternative solution ; and he promised that, within party limits, 
proposals for the modification of the award would be carefully 
listened to and considered. 

The only modification agreed to so far was due to a strange 
exploit by Mr. Gandhi. Though he had thrown in his lot with 
Brahmins of the highest caste when attending the Second Con- 
ference, he has always protested against the position accorded 
to the Untouchables under Brahmin influence. Although the 
award granted to the Depressed Classes the ordinary rights of 
Hindu voters, it also granted them, in addition, separate electoral 
rights for the protection of their own representation. Mr. Gandhi 
declared that this was equivalent to treating them as a class 
apart from Hindus, and that his objections to this were so vital 
that he intended to fast until death, unless the award in this 
respect were altered. The Government, not unacquainted with 
the practice of ‘ sitting dharna,’ were unresponsive. The fast was 
duly begun and threatened to end in tragedy. But the contest 
turned to a struggle between Mr. Gandhi and orthodox Hinduism 
rather than to a fight to the death with the Government. He was 
saved by his Hindu brethren, who dreaded the effect of his death 
in such circumstances on their whole system. Hindu orthodoxy 
gave way and made terms which, if observed, will cost it heavy 
sacrifices both in the religious and in the political sphere. If the 
‘Poona Pact’ is implemented in full, the Depressed Classes will 
in future have free entry into temples and they will have reserved 
for them in the Provincial Legislatures no less than 148 seats 
against the 71 proposed for them in the award. It remains to be 
seen whether Mr. Gandhi’s bold venture will succeed, and in any 
case it seems certain that it may herald the beginning of a fresh 
series of troubles in India. Brahmanism is a strong power in 
India still, and it is not lightly going to loosen one of the pillars 
on which its domination rests. Socially, the Pact is still far from 
being implemented ; admission of the Untouchables into temples 
is still widely resisted in many quarters. Politically, the gain to 
the Hindu body as a whole is problematical. They lose 77 seats 
in the Provincial Legislatures in the hope of securing a backing of 
148 representatives of the Depressed Classes. But the latter, 
under the award, were to vote in the general list in any case, so 
that the gain to the Hindu party will only come from those who, 
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without the Pact, would have voted against them and now decide 
to vote for them. It is easy, on the other hand, to see the prac- 
tical advantage of keeping under the Hindu wing a section that 
came of Hindu origin and is probably not less than 40,000,000 
strong. But there is a distinct aversion from the terms amongst 
great numbers of the caste Hindus, and this feeling is likely to 
be reinforced. Murmurs of an approaching storm are already 
audible, and, indeed, the victory of the terms of the Poona Pact 
over those of the award seems to depend very much on the vitality 
and permanence of Mr. Gandhi's influence. In any case, he can 
fairly claim that what he has already accomplished in this matter 
amounts to a miracle. 

As regards the combination of an autocratic with a demo- 
cratic system, the most noteworthy incident in 1932 was the 
unanimous decision of the Chamber of Princes in favour of forming 
an All-India Federation, subject to the Crown accepting responsi- 
bility for securing guarantees on three points of importance, 
which will be mentioned later. This decision and the publication 
of the reports of the three fact-finding Committees paved the way 
for the meeting of the Third Conference which was summoned to 
assemble in London in November last. On this occasion there 
were again captains present; but no kings—only the kings’ 
plenipotentiaries. The Conference, however, went far to dis- 
appoint the expectations of the pessimists, for it was marked by a 
spirit of good-will, conciliation, and practical commonsense on 
the part of the Indian delegates as a whole, a spirit which, if it 
could only be extended to all Indian sections, would furnish a far 
happier prospect for the peaceful and orderly evolution of self- 
government than in fact can be said to exist at the moment. 
The final session of this Conference was held on Christmas Eve, 
and the Secretary of State reviewed the progress made, and later 
announced that the conclusions reached would be drafted into 
precise form in the shape of a White Paper, which would then be 
placed before a strong committee representative of the main 
bodies of opinion in Parliament. It was not easy to gather exactly 
what decisions had been reached in the Conference ; but the point 
which struck the expert in the kaleidoscope of Indian administra- 
tion was the multiplicity of gaps which, judging only by the 
speech of the Secretary of State himself, remained to be filled in 
the pattern, compared with the time which appeared to be left 
for that purpose. The size of the Central Legislature ; the manner 
of election of the British Indian section of the Upper House ; 
the grouping of the smaller States and the fair representation of 
the whole 552 States, jagirs, etc., in the Upper Federal Chamber ; 
the weightage, if any, to be given to the States as a body in the 
Central Legislature; the power of the Indian Legislature to 
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modify the franchise or the composition of the legislative bodies ; 
a variety of difficult questions concerning Federal finance— 
these and other matters of minor importance, such as the educa- 
tional qualifications, if any, for voters to different legislative 
bodies, seemed to be still left ‘ in the air.’ 

In due course, on March 17, the promised White Paper was 
made public. Before we turn to its discussion it should in justice 
first be said that the Government has every right to claim that 
the period under review, in spite of the fact that it opened with 
a definite cleavage with the Congress Party, has been one of 
remarkable progress. The Government have fully redeemed 
their promise that the building of the Constitution should not 
be hindered by the stern measures they had to adopt against 
Congress and their claim that their action would, on the contrary, 
enable them to accelerate the pace. 

And yet! Why is there in many minds, Indian as well as 
British, a certain feeling of misgiving, the shadow of a suspicion 
ofa doubt ? It is apparent in the speeches of Mr. Baldwin, Sir 
John Simon, and even of Sir Samuel Hoare himself in the debate 
of March 27 and 29. Why have some of us, the present writer 
amongst the number, found ourselves wondering whether no 
other solution of the Indian problem was possible; whether 
democracy, which is not making a very brilliant show even in 
Western countries in these modern days, is really a very suitable 
growth for experimental planting purposes in the soil and sur- 
roundings of Hindustan; and whether it is too late to look 
round for some more congenial background for the lay-out of 
this Oriental garden-design. For outside the ‘ intelligentsia’ 
democracy is not really understood in India; from the average 
Indian’s point of view it is an exotic, and we are contemplating 
introducing it into India, not only as an exotic, but as a hybrid 
at that. This latter quality springs from the Federation plan ; 
that development has involved us in the necessity of finding a 
means of combining in one scheme a democratic and an autocratic 
system. The greatest difficulties in England’s task in India have 
their origins in two sources—namely, the religious antagonism 
between Hindu and Muslim, and the bringing under one yoke 
States that have been under monarchical rule for centuries and 
Provinces that have been trained for a hundred years in the 
school of ‘ government by the people.’ Except for these hundred 
years, India since the dawn of history has been accustomed to 
personal rule; it is the form of government which the masses 
understand best and which the common people like, whatever 
the more advanced politicians may say. The antagonism 
between Hindu and Muslim we should have had to face always ; 
to create a feeling of brotherly love and national union between 
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these two is likely to be a matter of a century’s duration, even 
if everything were made easy for such a change of spirit. The 
other trouble is largely of our own making ; if we had approached 
the problem a century ago from another angle, if we had pursued 
a policy of indirect rather than direct rule, if we had, as Elphin- 
stone said, ‘ cherished whatever was good in the Indian system’ 
(e.g., the organisation of the punchayet or village communities), 
if -we had always been led by men after the stamp of Warren 
Hastings and Sir Thomas Munro instead of by men like Lord 
Dalhousie, the present difficulty of combining two systems of 
government would not have arisen. All India, except perhaps 
small areas here and there, would have been State territory; 
there simply would have been no dual system to contend with. 
And if within these States the democratic spirit had in time 
become clamant, they would have developed, as Mysore and 
Travancore appear to be doing, through the stage of autocracy 
towards a modified system of popular representation and the 
eventual establishment of a system of pure constitutional 
monarchy in each area, the central control which Great Britain 
has engineered being maintained at the same time throughout 
the period of transition in the whole collection of States. 

Incidentally, this course would have rendered the Hindu- 
Muslim problem far easier of solution. For the democratic 
system that is now being planned for British India will involve 
elections in some part of that territory probably not less than 
two or three times a year on an average, and the excitement of 
elections provides unrivalled material for fanning the flame of 
racial animosities. It is significant that since the Reforms racial 
feeling between the two sects has become more embittered, and 
has led not only to violent outburts of crime in British India, 
but to serious and wide disturbances in at least two Indian 
States, where previously such trouble had been quiescent for a 
century. With a system of States only, there would have been 
no elections until each area was considered to be ready for them 
and able to bear them without turmoil or upheaval. 

Too late, probably by some sixty years; that, it is to be 
feared, is the only echo to these reflections. And up to 1930, 
when the Simon Commission was engaged on its Report, it cer- 
tainly seemed too late. Then a new and unexpected development 
occurred, The Indian Princes expressed their desire to be asso- 
ciated in a scheme for All India. A Federation for the whole 
sub-continent had till that moment been a dream ; suddenly it 
became a reality. There was rejoicing and enthusiasm over the 
grand vista opened up by this announcement. But the far- 
reaching implications of the development were not grasped till 
long afterwards. The Simon Commission had regarded it as a 
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remote possibility and had no authority to study and report on it. 
Consequently the public who chose to read and digest the Simon 
Report were able to learn almost everything there was to be 
learned about British India, but next to nothing about the bearing 
on the whole Indian problem of the entry of the Indian States. 
In fact, this change introduced into the original scheme an element 
which altered its entire character and which might well have 
involved another Simon Commission all to itself, and possibly a 
reconstruction of the whole plan from the beginning. Sir Samuel 
Hoare has expressed his belief that historians would regard this 
decision as a turning-point in the history of the British Empire, 
and that is doubtless true. But it might also have been regarded 
at the time as more of a turning-point for the Indian Empire. 
Its innumerable repercussions on the earlier problem do not seem 
to have been understood till quite recently, and even now are still 
seen only, as through a glass, darkly. But the States occupy 
a very large portion of India; the claims and interests and 
idiosyncrasies of the Princes are distinct and individual, and 
their number is legion. Hence the troubles that still attend the 
problem of Federation for All India. Would it not have been 
possible in 1930, had the full proportion of the Princes’ action 
been grasped, to make an effort to find out, by means of a 
plébiscite of existing electors and of town and village groups, 
whether the Indian people as a whole, including not only the 
intelligentsia, but also the inhabitants of the States as well 
as of British India, were really in favour of guiding India along 
a steeply democratic path or more gently by a route leading 
through the ancient custom of personal rule to a system of 
limited constitutional monarchy in each area under the egis of 
the Crown ? A large majority vote in favour of the more gradual 
ascent would have shown to the public where India stood and 
would have overridden any promise or pledges given by England 
to the small section by whom three-quarters of the population, 
or, to be more accurate, one-twentieth of that three-quarters, are 
under existing arrangements represented. This seemed to some 
of us a possible line of advance at that moment ; it is not perhaps 
possible now. In any case, it would have been well at that 
moment to warn British India that the new situation created by 
the Chiefs’ action, while it opened up a new and glorious vista, 
was certain to introduce a certain retardation in the fashioning of 
the new Constitution, especially if Federation, as the majority 
of Indian delegates at the Conference of 1932 desired, was to 
precede the start of autonomy in any form in any Province of 
British India. 

For there are reasons for thinking that a considerable time 
must pass before the Federation of India becomes an established 
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fact. A period of some eighteen months after the announcement 
of the Chiefs’ decision in 1930 elapsed before the Chamber of 
Princes passed its unanimous vote as to the conditions on which 
they were prepared to enter into an All-India Federation. These 
conditions were of a general character and reflected the con- 
servatism which governs a great number of the Order. They 
were as follows : (1) that necessary safeguards should be embodied 
in the Constitution ; (2) that their rights under treaties, sanads, 
or engagements should remain inviolable and inviolate; and 
(3) that their sovereignty and internal independence should 
remain intact, the obligations of the Crown to the States remain- 
ing unaltered. Finally, the Chiefs requested that the Crown 
should accept responsibility for securing guarantees on the above 
three points. In the debates on the White Paper no speaker 
seems to have referred to this Resolution. The White Paper, in 
the second section, says that, by a formal Instrument of Accession, 
any Ruler desiring to accede to the Federation will transfer to the 
Crown for the purposes of the Federation his powers of jurisdiction 
in respect of those matters which he is willing to recognise as 
federal matters ; and the powers and jurisdiction so transferred 
will thereafter be exercised by the Governor-General and the 
Federal authorities. From this it would seem that the choice of 
matters which shall be regarded as Federal will be with the 
acceding Chief. All-India means of communication, such as post, 
telegraphs and railways, are generally under the control of the 
Government of India at present, and these are likely to be included 
in the powers and jurisdictions ceded, but beyond that there is a 
whole range of Federal subjects about which different Chiefs are 
likely to take different views, and all are likely to think twice. 
In the Kathiawar States, Customs are certain to supply a 
fruitful source of discussion, and the Chiefs concerned will not 
freely accept the recommendations made in this matter by the 
* fact-finding ’ Committee. It seems clear that the Instruments 
of Accession cannot be framed on any uniform type. Each one 
will have to be dealt with individually, and when one considers 
that there are 235 States, apart from 327 estates and jagirs 
outside British India, it is obvious that the discussion of these 
Instruments, their preparation, final approval and eventual 
signature, will be an affair of no short duration. 

The White Paper states that Federation will not be proclaimed 
until the Rulers of States representing not less than half the 
aggregate population of the Indian States and entitled to not less 
than half the seats allotted to all the States in the Upper Federal 
Chamber have signified their desire to accede. Half the popula- 
tion of the States could be provided by the ten largest units, but 
it would scarcely be possible to give the 100 seats reserved for 
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States’ representatives in the Council of State and the 125 in the 
Assembly to so small a contingent ; hence the second condition. 
But the White Paper does not define the distribution among the 
States of the seats in the Upper Federal Chamber, nor does any 
definition on this point seem to have been made public as yet. 
Moreover, a few Princes, holding only half the seats allotted to 
their Order in the Federal Chamber, would clearly be at a great 
disadvantage as against the representatives of British India in 
the same bodies, since the latter are certain to be up to their full 
strength from the beginning. These numerous and complicated 
questions are not at all likely to be settled easily ; yet decisions 
must be reached and the results published before the subject of 
Federation can even be approached. 

There is another point, referred to in the previous article— 
namely, the desire of many of the Chiefs to form a confederation 
among themselves in order to acquire the strength of combination 
and a measure of uniformity in relation to matters of Federal 
interest. The recent appointment of H.H. the Maharaj Rana of 
Dholpur, who is one of the most enthusiastic supporters of this 
policy, as Vice-Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes seems to 
indicate that the principle of a confederation of Princes in constant 
touch with political developments is gaining adherents. But if 
this measure is pursued there must again be long negotiations and 
correspondence with each and every Chief before a confederation 
can take shape. Lord Sankey, at the final session of the 1932 
Conference, made an eloquent appeal to the Chiefs to advance 
the scheme of the Government by notifying their readiness to 
enter the Federation when the Select Committee began its task, 
probably in the early summer of this year ; but in spite of this, 
and in view of the difficulties and causes of delay above described, 
it seems extremely probable that States to the requisite number 
will need a much longer period to register their final decision. 
Even after their consent, the final steps—7.e., the drafting and 
approval of the individual Instruments of Accession—may well 
raise new points of doubt or difficulty and involve long and 
laborious negotiation. And not a single negotiation in regard to 
any one of these Instruments of Accession can even be begun 
until the Princes know the terms of the proposed Federation— 
that is, until the new Act has been approved by Parliament. 
These are grave reasons for anticipating a slow advance on the 
part of the States. 

A few words may be said about the gaps that were mentioned 
in a previous paragraph. The White Paper has filled up a number 
of these by making proposals where agreement in Conference was 
not reached ; a tentative decision has been offered, and is left 
for discussion in the Select Committee in Parliament. For 
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instance, the size of the Federal Chambers, brought into the 
melting-pot again owing to the larger extension proposed in the 
franchise, is tentatively fixed as follows: for the Council of 
State, 260 members, of whom 150 will be from British India and 
100 appointed by the Rulers of States ; for the House of Assembly, 
375 members, 250 from British India and 125 from the States, 
A definite procedure is formulated in regard to the Federal financial 
proposals ; out of the 150 seats allotted to British India in the 
Council of State, 135 are proposed to be filled by election by the 
members of the Provincial Legislatures, by means of the single 
transferable vote, though Muslims at the Third Conference 
desired to reserve their judgment on this point, until they knew 
what the result would be on the communal proportions of the 
whole. And there are numerous other items, for which a solution 
is offered in the White Paper, obviously as a modus vivendi rather 
than as an ex cathedré finding, since they cover points regarding 
which it was admitted that, agreement not having been reached, 
further discussion would be needed. It is remarkable, however, 
that the majority of these items concern the Central Legislature 
of the Federation, while those which concern British India, 
except where a communal issue is involved, are few and insig- 
nificant ; and these latter are for the most part left to be regulated 
by Orders in Council—e.g., the qualifications of electors and the 
delimitation of constituencies. It will be observed that the White 
Paper gives great detail as to the methods of election and repre- 
sentation in the British India side of the new Constitution ; out 
of thirty-nine pages of appendices, two only deal with Federal 
matters. This perhaps is but a natural result of the existing 
situation, but at the same time there was obvious room for more 
detail on the Federal side. Up to the end of 1932, at least, the 
progress made in regard to the representation of the States in 
the Central Legislature was known to be inconsiderable; and 
the telegrams from India since then do not give the impression 
that in this matter events have moved with any startling rapidity. 
This seems to reinforce the conclusion that Federation is not to 
be expected in the near future. 

Nevertheless, the Federation of All India is and must remain 
the best solution of the Indian problem. Everyone recognises 
this—the Chiefs themselves as a body, as well as the leaders of 
British India. The Chiefs are entitled to have a voice in the 
policy of India; British India can be seriously hampered and 
injured in her future development if the States remain outside 
as disinterested, if not actually hostile, spectators. For India’s 
future peace and happiness and the smoothness of its administra- 
tion, co-operation between these two great units is essential. 
The Federation idea must at all costs be preserved. But in order 
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to preserve it either British India may have to wait for a length 
of time which may try its patience sorely, or there must be a 
review of the decision, reached in the Second Conference, that 
provincial autonomy must not precede Federation. On the horns 
of this dilemma, the leaders of the movement in British India may 
well prefer the second alternative. And, indeed, this course has 
very much to recommend it. To introduce Federation and pro- 
vincial autonomy together at one and the same moment would 
really amount toa leap inthe dark. It was a matter of amazement 
to many observers that this proposal was accepted by the Govern- 
ment and only the further proposal for the giving of a date for 
the transfer of power en bloc rejected. The grant of power at the 
centre was conditional on the establishment of an All-India 
Federation ; and it seemed unwise to agree to keep British India 
waiting for this consummation, and to lose the opportunity of 
allowing self-government to be tried in the Provinces at an earlier 
date. The British Government have always laid stress on the 
fact that the process of the transfer should be gradual; ever 
since the first announcement of 1917 that has been the theory, if 
not the practice. The promise of that year was the progressive 
fealisation of responsible government by successive stages—not 
by one blind leap on some fortuitous:date. The grant of pro- 
vincial autonomy throughout India would in itself be an immense 
step forward in the promised direction, a step which some might 
say is entirely lacking in the quality of gradualness. 

The White Paper reflects the excellent work done in the Third 
Conference in regard to safeguards. Now that these have taken 
their place in the picture, they seem to fill a larger space than was 
anticipated, and the Congress extremists and others nearer home 
are bandying cheap witticisms about the quills of a porcupine, 
stones for bread, mountains and mice, ‘Home Rule for the 
Viceroy,’ and so on. But the more moderate men in India—and 
it is pleasing to see amongst them a substantial majority in the 
Legislatures—have the sense to prefer the old tag, ‘ Better not 
look a gift horse in the mouth.’ Although alterations were asked 
for in both Chambers, and though in the Assembly an unani- 
mous vote was passed calling for substantial amendments, the 
spirit of acceptance and co-operation was clear and unmistakable. 
It was a refreshing change from the old atmosphere of unthinking 
opposition. The safeguards impose a very heavy, almost personal, 
responsibility on the Viceroy and Governors, the former in par- 
ticular, as Lord Zetland has pointed out. It seems likely that 
previous experience of India will be a sine qué non in the case of 
the Viceroy of the future, and that the new precedent set by Lord 
Willingdon’s appointment will in future become, not the excep- 
tion, but the rule. It is to be hoped that the safeguards will 
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never have to be used, for this would be a return to autocracy 
indeed, and that amongst an alien and possibly alienated people, 
So long as the elective system produces men of good sense in the 
Legislatures, the mere suggestion of these safeguards being 
brought into use should suffice. The most serious menace of the 
future lies in the possible return to power of extremists, and, it 
is painful to add, in the present spirit of the Labour Party, which, 
if given free rein, would plunge India into anarchy and dis- 
integration in the twinkling of an eye. The steps that are now in 
contemplation are more than ample for the moment. They not 
only fulfil, but exceed the fulfilment of, Great Britain’s promise of 
the gradual introduction of self-government. Indeed, if pro- 
vincial autonomy comes first, a firm control at the centre over 
the whole of the Indian police should be maintained pending 
Federation. Sir John Simon in his speech in the March debate 
stated that the proposed transfer of Law and Order was based 
on the assumption that there would be at the centre a strong 
Government, meaning, of course, a strong Federal Government. 
If provincial autonomy should come first, there may yet be a 
long interregnum before Federation follows. During this period 
he would presumably prefer the proposals of his Commission’s 
Report to those of the White Paper in respect of Law and Order. 
The Commission admitted the strength of the arguments against 
their own conclusion, but were swayed by considerations of a 
political character to the other view. Important as these con- 
siderations may be, it is perhaps too soon, in the present circum- 
stances of India, to let them hold the field. The transfer of Law 
and Order might well be gradual and might be made experi- 
mentally in one Province, or at the most two; certainly not in 
any Province where terrorist crime is still rife. A breathing space 
for this purpose would be useful while Federation materialises, 
and would enable Viceroy and Governors to test the working of 
the special responsibilities which are to be placed upon them. 
And time is needed to bring the Congress Party in. The White 
Paper, giving 40 per cent. of the seats in the Federal Chambers 
to the Princes and 334 per cent. to the Muslims, leaving only 
264 per cent. for the Hindus and all other sections of the com- 
munities in British India, does not seem to encourage this end. 
It is true that the great majority of the Princes will be of the Hindu 
race, but the representatives of that great section in British India 
will require a more substantial share than the proposed arrange- 
ment allows them. 

Many Indians themselves are conscious of the need for ordered 
progress and efficient preparation. The writer met more than 
one delegate to the last Conference who, while recognising the 
good-will and sincerity of the British members, was distinctly 
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apprehensive of pushing on at too rapid a pace. They felt that 
the conditions of India of to-day were still far from affording the 
elementary essentials of a self-governing unit. And since all 
parties, including even the Congress, favoured an All-India 
Federation as the basis of the scheme, they frankly recognised 
that anything leading to its premature birth would entail very 
serious damage to its subsequent growth, if not to its subsequent 
existence. 

Perhaps their apprehensions of prematurity are themselves 
premature. While there are those that think the British Govern- 
ment is again ‘ pressing,’ perhaps it is merely engaged in laying 
out the course. Or, to change the metaphor, it is engaged in 
painting a picture, a very attractive picture, of the possibilities. 
The picture is being prepared for eventual presentation to India. 
It is not nearly finished. The background is at present little 
more than a blur; there are numerous lacuna still to be filled 
in, and most of them can only be filled in with the help of Indians 
themselves; the picture has to be tried in different lights ; 
colours here and there may have to be toned down and shades 
toned up. When the gaps, and more especially the background 
of Federation, have been duly touched in, when the whole com- 
position has been harmonised with the help of India’s leading 
men of sense and moderation, then and not till then will the 
picture be ready to be made over as England’s best and last gift 
to India. The genius of the British race abhors a scamped and 
unfinished job ; and it is to be trusted, especially since the essen- 
tial facts of the situation have begun to be better understood, to 
see that their gift shall be a well-composed work of real value. 

So the longer view remains unchanged, though advance 
during the last year has been creditably rapid. The sign- 
post which pointed us once along a better and possibly shorter 
route to the goal has been left behind. There is no going back. 
We must move forward along a more arduous path. Let us not 
imagine that we are even yet within easy distance of our destina- 
tion, and above all let us not encourage the Indians themselves 
to entertain such an idea. This view will doubtless be unpopular. 
The British public loathes the thought of continued repression in 
India. So does Lord Willingdon ; so does every Indian adminis- 
trator. There is a common desire to give to India’s leading poli- 
ticians of this generation the boon they ask for without further 
delay and circumvention ; and with those who judge by European 
standards there is a natural apprehension of the dangers attending 
the suppression of political aspirations. India, however, is not 
comparable with a homogeneous European country ; its popula- 
tion is as mixed as those of all the countries in Europe; civil 
disobedience has waned, not waxed, under a strong ee” of the 
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rudder. The issue of Federation and the birth of a genuine 
national spirit, on which success depends, will be still-born if the 
scheme is launched, and control abandoned in undue haste. In 
that case all the ambitions and aspirations of popular leaders 
and of Princes will vanish into dust. The reasons which forbid 
acceleration of the pace lie in the facts themselves ; they are not 
occasioned by extraneous causes for which Great Britain is 
responsible. She has already demonstrated her good-will. In 
India there is greater danger in ignoring or slurring over these 
reasons than in facing courageously the need for careful and 
deliberate advance, coupled with the due seizure of every oppor- 
tunity for a step forward, when it comes. This course is more 
likely to bring the extreme sections to our side than the alter- 
native one of giving them a free hand to preach their doctrines of 
subversion and disunion. Many Indians recognise the difficulties 
of rapid progress; and it would be well if measures could be 
organised, regardless of expense, to bring these difficulties home 
to the millions of the rural population, who have been riddled by 
the propaganda of the ill-disposed. The one thing these millions 
desire is a firm and stable Government, and they should learn 
that nothing is more certain to defeat the fulfilment of this desire 
than the triumph of those who to-day advocate separation. 

Pending the conversion of the Independence Party and the 
completion in full detail of a Federal Constitution, surely Great 
Britain would be wise to keep the guidance firmly in her own 
hand. ‘ Festina’ is for India. Let her hasten and let England 
keep step with her, by all and every means. But at the same 
time let England not forget that, in this connexion and at the 
present stage, the pith of the motto lies in the last word, ‘ lente.’ 
Perhaps the truest and the sanest word spoken in the parliamen- 
tary debates was uttered by Lord Lytton when he said that the 
Indians had too long lived under the fallacy that a self-governing 
and workable Constitution for India was a thing which it was in 
our power to give them at one stroke, and not what it really is, a 
thing which it was in their power to achieve. 


Ex.uiot G. CoLvin. 
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THE MOSCOW TRIALS AND THE 
FIVE-YEAR PLAN 


It is not altogether unnatural that during the last few months 
the attention of all those interested in international affairs should 
have been very largely concentrated on the developments in 
Germany and the United States. The outbreak of terrorism and 
violence in the one and the vehemence of the economic crisis in 
the other offered a novelty and, as such, possessed the greatest 
possible news value. Soviet Russia, on the other hand, had 
lately somehow or other lost part of her attraction; she was 
definitely under an eclipse so far as the British public is concerned, 
and both politicians and the intelligentsia had turned to other 
things. That was one of the main reasons why the sudden 
arbitrary arrest by the Soviet authorities of some British engineers 
working in Soviet Russia came as a complete surprise. The shock 
was unexpected and therefore all the more violent. The Soviets 
have just re-entered the stage with a bang, and once again they 
are in the limelight. But perhaps it may be said that to the 
student of Russian conditions there is nothing surprising in all 
this, and that no great prophet was necessary to foretell that 
sooner or later the Soviets would once again indulge in what 
the Prime Minister once described as ‘ monkey tricks.’ After 
all, they have been doing it regularly for the last fifteen years, 
and if the rest of the world were not so thick-skinned it would 
not have to wait for the occasional more blatant outbreaks to 
sit up and take notice of the Bolshevist methods of govern- 
ment. 

It is not even a question of ignorance, as might have been the 
case during the early stages of Bolshevism. Foreign Govern- 
ments and foreign public opinion should know full well by now 
what is happening in Soviet Russia, and could have known it for 
years if they had only chosen to do so. But they deliberately 
ignore it or misconstrue it—politicians and business men, 
because Soviet Russia is an important trump card in their own 
game ; the intelligentsia, because to them, too, the Soviet system 
offers untold possibilities for fighting their own little battles. It 
is not a paradox to say that to the foreigner (i.e., non-Russian) 
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Soviet Russia is but an instrument, a weapon, or else an object of 
idle curiosity, but that Russia im se has ceased to exist. The 
more radical elements in most countries, disgusted as they are by 
the imperfections or failure of capitalism, of parliamentarism and 
of democracy, see a kind of panacea against the world’s evils in 
Communism (occasionally also in Fascism), and particularly in 
the Five-Year Plan. Having made up their mind that the 
Bolsheviks are conducting an ‘interesting experiment ’—the 
choice of the adjective is either meaningless or insulting—most 
people settle down in their preconceived ideas and then go out 
on a quest for information to substantiate their own point of view. 
Some of them even visit the Soviet Republic to collect on the 
spot what they take to be evidence justifying their pro-Bolshevist, 
or now and again (very seldom) anti-Bolshevist, theories. And 
then they lavish it on a placid and ignorant public that swallows 
everything. It is an insult to intelligence that these trippers to 
Soviet Russia should be given the opportunity of publishing their 
ineptitudes when the sole qualification of such authors is their 
ignorance of Russia and the impertinence with which they talk of 
that country. ‘The Russian book market,’ says Mr. Kingsley 
Martin in the introduction to his own recent book on Russia, ‘ is 
spoilt by sloppy, prejudiced, dogmatic, myopic slush.’ I quite 
agree with him. Yet the means of finding out about conditions 
in the Soviet Republic is a simple one indeed, and is easily acces- 
sible to anybody who has any knowledge of the Russian language. 
All that is necessary is a systematic, careful, and regular study of 
the Soviet Press. And there the reader will find infinitely more 
real information than the foreign visitor who pays a flying visit 
with ‘ Intourist ’ or, as he thinks, occasionally on hisown. If you 
read and analyse the Soviet papers you have in your possession a 
fund of material enabling you to draw a picture of Soviet Russia 
that cannot be challenged. 

Now, the Soviet Press is a very peculiar institution. There 
are no independent papers in the Soviet Republic: they are all 
either under the direct control of the central Government, the 
Communist Party and the local Soviets, or else they are con- 
trolled by the innumerable offshoots of these organisations. Yet 
both in its articles and in its faits divers the whole of the Soviet 
Press is continuously pouring out a torrent of anti-Soviet facts 
and revelations. Sometimes this gets weaker and sometimes it is 
allowed to get stronger, but it never ceases completely: the 
much-talked-of ‘ self-criticism ’ is always there. Howis it possible, 
it may be asked, that the Soviet Press—devoid as it is of any 
freedom—should be able to publish so much that is against the 
Soviets and that is so damaging to them? How is it possible 
that you should find in Pravda, or Isvestia, or Economitcheskaya 
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Zhisn, or Za Industriallizatsiou, for instance, facts and figures 
which by far surpass anything a ‘ Riga correspondent’ or 
a professional anti-Bolshevik might concoct in his wildest 
moments? It is pathetic how almost every time some foreign 
friend or admirer of the Soviet régime gets up and says something 
his statements are completely contradicted by things that appear 
in the Soviet Press. The explanation of this phenomenon, which 
might at first appear illogical and incredible, is in fact very 
simple. There is nothing Machiavellian in it, as some people 
might be led to think. The Soviet Press is in the first instance a 
vehicle of propaganda in the hands of the Government—in fact 
the most potent instrument of propaganda they have got. Ina 
country of Russia’s size, with a population of 160,000,000, it is 
in many ways the only means by which the Government and its 
affiliated institutions can get at the people at all. Therefore the 
Soviets cannot avoid addressing their admonitions, exhortations, 
appeals and threats to the population otherwise than through the 
Press. And in doing so they are compelled to reveal everything 
which is wrong or which has failed. Even their praise of what 
they consider achievements is invariably followed by the greatest 
emphasis on failures and imperfections, with the inevitable appeal 
at the end to put these things right. As a result of this the Soviet 
Press offers a peculiar contradiction—on the one hand, verbose, 
bombastic and extremely vague bragging about what has been 
done, and how everything has been ‘ achieved,’ ‘ fulfilled,’ or even 
‘exceeded’; on the other hand, an ever-growing chorus of 
lamentations that nothing works, that inefficiency, corruption, 
incompetence, and the lack of ‘ proletarian enthusiasm’ are the 
root of all evil and are threatening to destroy the country. Only 
it so happens that the facts and figures to be found in Soviet 
publications fully corroborate the lamentations and make one 
wonder on what precisely the assertions of success and achieve- 
ment are based! Of course, the Press never draws the only 
logical inference from these admissions of failure, because that 
would reveal the true cause of it all—the Soviet system itself. 
It is obvious that from the point of view of the Soviet autho- 
rities other reasons or excuses have to be sought, and this has a 
very direct bearing on the series of Moscow trials culminating in 
the recent case of the six British engineers. We will revert to 
that later. But the admission of failure is definitely there— 
failure which is by no means limited only to the economic func- 
tions of the Soviet system. 

The principal object of the Five-Year Plan is to create 
Socialism in the Soviet Republic in the shortest possible period. 
Its main task is, therefore, increased industrialisation, a forced 
industrial expansion which aimed at ‘ overtaking and surpassing ’ 
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Europe and America in every branch of production. First of all 
the basic industries are to be developed, those creating the means 
of production, whereas the lighter industries are to follow suit 
in a slower tempo. Almost equally important is the object of 
making the U.S.S.R. absolutely independent of the capitalistic 
world both in respect of production and raw materials: Russia 
must be completely self-sufficient. As to the enormous capital 
investments required by this vast programme of industrialisation, 
the bulk is to come from the peasantry. The Five-Year Plan 
rejects the ‘capitalist method’ of the appropriation of the 
worker’s surplus production and counts only to a small degree on 
imported capital, whether in the shape of money or of goods. 
Agriculture is to be the real source of the supply of capital, and 
therefore its transformation from private ownership to collective 
farming is only to be a gradual one. For the same reason the 
Plan implies only a gradual liberation from the laws of a money 
economy, and relies on the continued existence for some time of 
private property in small industrial and commercial under- 
takings side by side with those belonging to the State. Finally, 
it includes an extensive programme for raising the material and 
the cultural standard of the population, by providing more and 
better food and industrial goods, higher wages, better working 
conditions, better houses and greater social hygiene, as well as 
many other reforms in the realm of social policy, culture and 
education. ‘The Five-Year Plan,’ according to its authors, 
‘ will bring the country to an unheard-of high level of material 
and cultural development.’ 

. Now we are told that the Five-Year Plan has been trium- 
phantly fulfilled in four years, and that a second Five-Year 
Plan embracing the years 1933-1937 is to be put into operation. 
It might be asked why, if the Plan were really fulfilled, it should 
be necessary to go any further and do anything else. Surely its 
‘triumph ’ would imply the establishment of Socialism in Russ.a, 
her complete economic self-sufficiency, and the achievement cf 
all the other wonderful objects envisaged in the Five-Year Plan. 
The very fact of the introduction of a successor to it should prove 
that there must be something wrong with the alleged ‘ triumph.’ 
Let us look at the ‘achievements’ and base our observations 
solely and entirely on what can be found in the Soviet papers. 
Forced industrialisation, it must be remembered, has nothing to 
do either with Communism or with the Five-Year Plan; it can 
only be considered as one of the instruments for achieving the 
fundamental objects of the Plan. In Tsarist Russia under Count 
Witte, and in many other countries (e.g., in recent years, Japan), 
a very great deal has been achieved in the way of forced indus- 
trialisation. The Soviets cannot therefore claim the monopoly of 
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that invention, and the success of their ‘ general line’ must be 
judged by other standards than the erection of factories. Even 
in that respect they are extremely vulnerable, although the 
building of plant, which is not the same as its economic utilisa- 
tion, has certainly reached huge proportions. But there are 
other and more significant tests. 

First of all, as to the ‘ unheard-of high level of material well- 
being.’ According to the Pravda of January 1, 1933, wages in 
Soviet Russia have risen during the period 1928-1932 by 67 per 
cent., the 1932 average being 120 Chervonetz roubles a month, 
or 49 more than in 1928, ‘ while in England they have fallen by 
15 per cent., in the United States by 35 per cent., and in Germany 
even by 50 per cent.’ That sounds marvellous, only there is a 
little snag about it: no mention is made in this context of the 
depreciation of the Chervonetz rouble and of the value of ‘ real 
wages.’ But elsewhere in the Soviet papers we find the following 
details about the proportions inflation has gained in the Soviet 
Republic. The utmost limit to which the Plan would allow 
Russia’s note issue to rise was 3,220,000,000 Chervonetz roubles 
in 1933, as compared with 1,970,000,000 in 1928. But, according 
to their own official reports, in July 1932 the Soviet had 
6,138,000,000 in circulation, which is' twice the amount budgeted 
for as the very extreme total for this year. Since then no precise 
figures have been published, in order to conceal the further 
progress of inflation, but it can be judged by the following move- 
ment in the price of foodstuffs. At the principal co-operative 
shops of Moscow, Leningrad, and the main industrial centres— 
and these shops are supposed to be the cheapest and most severely 
controlled in the Soviet Union—the price of cabbages increased 
over the period July 1931—July 1932 by 125 per cent. During 
the same period the price of potatoes moved from 22 kopeks per 
kilo in June 1931 to 90 kopeks in July 1932, and only one month 
later to 1 rouble 70 kopeks, or 2328 per cent. more than in 1928 ! 
These figures are taken from Pravda and Isvestia ; moreover, 
cabbages and potatoes are two of the main sources of nourishment 
in Soviet Russia. In terms of potatoes the Russian wage-earner, 
with his average of 120 roubles a month, would be therefore able 
to buy 133 kilos if you take the July price of 90 kopeks a kilo, or 
about 70 kilos at the August price. In other words, infinitely 
less than even the British unemployed, who with his 15s. 3d. per 
week can buy 440 kilos a month. And lest I should be asked 
why I have picked on the potato, of all things, let it be remembered 
that Karl Marx singled out that vegetable as a true measure of 
‘real wages’ because it is the cheapest and most universal 
foodstuff in Europe. Compare, then, the rise in wages of 67 per 
cent., of which the Soviets are so proud, to the rise in the price of 
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potatoes, which is 2328 per cent., and the ‘ triumphant achieve- 
ment ’ will become only too obvious. 

But the co-operative shops are notoriously empty, and people 
who want anything to eat have to buy it through different 
channels. The latest and, in the words of the resolution of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party adopted in January, 
‘highest ’ form of commercial intercourse which has taken the 
place of private capitalistic transactions is the ‘ Collective Farm 
Bazaar.’ It is proclaimed to be a further proof of the ‘ pre- 
dominance of socialistic elements in the national economy,’ and 
it means the selling of agricultural produc's by the collectivised 
peasants to the population of the socialistic cities. In Moscow 
in January 1933 you could buy a kilo of butter at the ‘ Collective 
Farm Bazaar’ for 60 roubles; in the autumn of 1932 it cost 
24 to 28 roubles, in 1928 2 roubles, and in 1913 1 rouble. In 
January 1933 you had to pay 16 roubles for ten eggs; in the 
autumn of 1932 these were 7 to 8 roubles, in 1928 50 kopeks, and 
in 1913 12 kopeks. In January 1933 a kilo of meat cost 25 roubles; 
in the autumn of 1932 8 to 9 roubles, in 1928 90 kopeks, and in 
1913 18 kopeks. The price of milk was 2 roubles 50 kopeks per 
litre in January 1933, I rouble 50 kopeks in the autumn of 1932, 
20 kopeks in 1928, and 10 kopeks in 1913. The Five-Year Plan 
claims to have raised wages by 67 per cent., and it intended to 
raise the purchasing capacity of the rouble by 20 per cent. Only 
it so happens that, in spite of the alleged triumph, the figures I 
have quoted show that the purchasing capacity of the rouble in 
terms of agricultural produce has fallen from 25 to 150 times, 
and that the value of the Chernovetz rouble is no more than 
4 pre-war kopeks at the very utmost. 

How the Soviet wage-earner manages to live at all under these 
conditions it is almost impossible to conceive. Were it not for 
the fact that he gets a little cheap bread, which the Government 
takes away from the peasants by means of terror and violence, 
he simply could not exist. The Soviets describe this expropria- 
tion of the peasants as the ‘ carrying out by the peasants of their 
duties towards the State.’ In point of fact, what it means is that 
the workman if he does not want to die is driven to participate 
in the process of robbing the peasant: a grim picture, the full 
measure of which cannot yet even be guessed at. That and 
similarly ruthless measures just manage to keep the workman 
from dying of starvation. If he wants to live he must fight for 
every ounce of bread, and both quantity and quality of what he 
gets are most unsatisfactory. Thus, to talk of an improvement 
in social conditions and of the realisation of an ‘ unheard-of high 
level of material well-being ’ is the sheerest nonsense. 

An interesting confirmation of the havoc and devastation 
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caused by the Five-Year Plan to the people of Russia comes from 
amost unexpected quarter. Mr. Maurice Hindus, whose absorbing 
but extremely misleading books on Russia have made such a 
profound impression on British and American readers, is nothing 
if not an admirer of the Soviets. Yet in a recent article written 
upon his return from the Soviet paradise he says that ‘ the Five- 
Year Plan ends with the cultural standard of the Russian masses 
higher than it has ever been in Russian history, but with their 
standard of living lower than it has been in a decade, and in food 
appreciably lower than at the beginning of the Plan. Cruel 
indeed has been the price Russia has paid for the First Five- 
Year Plan.’ 

I will not argue here about the sweeping and irresponsible 
generalisation about cultural achievement. Suffice it to mention 
that the Soviets themselves by no means share Mr. Hindus’ 
opinion, and as recently as February 1933 decided to overhaul com- 
pletely their educational system, because of the lack of culture 
among the younger generation. Much more could be said on the 
subject. But what an admission for a man like Mr. Hindus about 
the other aspects of the Plan! ‘Starving Russia’ is a phrase 
that has lost its human appeal, but the fact remains that there is a 
ghastly shortage of food in Russia, and that this is due entirely to 
the insane agricultural policy of the Soviet Government. The 
resistance of the peasants to the so-called ‘ general line’ of the 
Five-Year Plan, mainly passive though it has been, is assuming a 
threatening character. According to the Pravda, it was only 
with the help of the Government and the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party that ‘ it was possible to break the ribs’ of 
the peasants in the Caucasus. No details of what actually 
happened are given, but it seems that the peasants’ resistance 
there was recently anything but passive. Those very same col- 
lective peasants of the North Caucasian region were for over two 
years the object of unanimous praise in the Soviet papers. In 
Government resolutions and at party meetings and congresses 
they were described as ‘ the main support of the Soviet Govern- 
ment in the villages.’ But recently they seem to have caused an 
extremely violent and dangerous riot. The cause of all this is 
that all over Russia—the Caucasus is merely a striking example— 
each peasant and each worker is nowadays individually faced 
with ‘ the bread problem,’ which is very far from being ‘ funda- 
mentally solved,’ as Molotov proclaimed over a year ago. In 
fact, the situation in the collective and in the State farms is such 
that the Government has introduced a whole series of extra- 
ordinary measures, including the death penalty, for ‘ stealing 
socialistic property ’—+.e., for collectivised peasants stealing from 
their own collective farms in order to keep themselves alive. But 
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no measures seem sufficiently powerful to force the peasants to 
carry out the ‘compulsory supplying of the State with corn by 
the collective farms and individual peasants,’ as prescribed in the 
decree of January 19, 1933. Under the present system they simply 
will not do it, and they prefer to starve rather than obey. During 
the last few weeks the Pravda has been particularly alarmed 
because so little grain is being sown and because the peasants are 
deliberately sowing it slowly and badly. The 150,000,000 Russian 

- peasants are breaking through and utterly ruining the Five-Year 
Plan, or indeed any kind of a plan, and-are paralysing the further 
application of the ‘ general line.’ 

The breakdown of the latter is borne out by the Soviet Press 
in its daily communications. The further industrialisation 
process must be slowed down or discontinued. Of course, what 
is already there must be completed or maintained. The ambi- 
tious second Five-Year Plan, with which the failure of the first 
one was quite recently being covered up so noisily, has been 
dropped. A modest one-year plan, for the first year, has been 
adopted instead. But the Bolsheviks themselves no longer talk 
of ‘ catching up with’ or ‘ surpassing’ all the capitalistic coun- 
tries of the world, and are driven to emphasising the need of 
mastering the expensive and intricate industrial plant which 
they have got and which gives little or no satisfaction. ‘ How 
can it be contended,’ Stalin said at the last Communist Party 
Conference held in Moscow early this year, ‘that our Soviet 
currency is worthless? Is it not a fact that with this currency 
we have built Magnitostroi, Dnieprostroi, Kusnetzkostroi, the 
Stalingrad and the Kharkov Tractor plants and hundreds of 
thousands of State farms?’ It most certainly is not a fact, and 
Stalin knows that better than anybody else. The building of 
these industrial giants would admittedly have been impossible 
without foreign technical and financial help. And this help was 
paid for, not in Soviet currency, but in gold, in dollars and in 
pounds. In order to obtain these the Russian population was 
being starved and robbed of everything. And while foreign 
capitalists and engineers were always receiving a handsome 
remuneration for their goods and services, the Russians them- 
selves were being paid in worthless paper roubles. The best 
proof, incidentally, of the worthlessness of the Soviet currency is 
the existence of the ¢orgsin, or shops for supplying foreigners 
in Russia, which accept payment in foreign currency only. 
Thus it is a slave-driven, terrorised, and practically unpaid 
population, working under the supervision of foreigners who 
were paid in gold, which has put up the gigantic factories, some 
of which are not even well built and most of which it does not 
know how to operate. And, of course, it is a fact which is con- 
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stantly admitted in the Soviet Press that this plant cannot be 
properly utilised, not only because of inadequate technical know- 
ledge, but because frequently the factories cannot even be sup- 
plied with the raw materials they require, owing to the fact that 
in many cases they are too far removed from the centres of 
population they are supposed to provide for. The chaotic state 
of transport—also admitted in the Soviet papers almost daily— 
helps to paralyse the would-be activities of these gigantic fac- 
tories, that have to remain idle or to turn out goods of such 
inferior quality that they can hardly be used at all. These 
luxurious superfluities are not only unprofitable, but they are 
actually threatening to crumble away, thus involving the total 
loss of the huge investment they represent. ‘ Mastering’ the 
plant is the great and somewhat pathetic slogan put forward by 
Stalin at the last party conference in Moscow—‘ mastering ’ the 
plant and mastering the peasants, for so far the Soviet Govern- 
ment has proved quite incapable of assuring the smooth working 
of either. The ‘ general line,’ in other words, has broken down, 
and the economic breakdown of the Five-Year Plan has once 
again opened up the ever-latent political crisis of the Communist 
dictatorship. That Stalin and his satellites are fully aware of 
this can be seen from the various measures they are constrained 
to take daily, and as usual economic difficulties are being treated 
by political methods. The Communist dictatorship must be 
ruthlessly reinforced ; everybody or everything that is against it 
must be wiped out ; terrorism and violence must rule supreme ; 
the proper quotation from Lenin’s speeches or writings must be 
found; and, finally, there must be scapegoats and they must 
receive a model punishment. 

During the fifteen years of Communist dictatorship these 
scapegoats have varied a great deal both in numbers and in 
character. But the principle of finding scapegoats and attributing 
to them the failure of the Soviet Government has remained 
unchanged. Somebody has always been in the way and has 
prevented the full realisation of the Soviets’ programme. First 
the remnants of the old Russian bourgeoisie ; then the foreign 
capitalists and imperialists ; then the ‘N.E.P. men’ in Russia ; 
then the ‘ Left’ and ‘ Right’ opposition within the Communist 
Party; Trotzky, the kulaks, the semi-kulaks, and the ‘ middle’ 
peasants ; finally, the whole of the peasantry, which was driven 
into collective farming against the original intentions of the Five- 
Year Plan. Also Poincaré, Curzon, the Socialists in all other 
countries (the height of ingratitude, this), the Church, God—this 
list could be continued indefinitely. But side by side with all 
these alleged obstacles to the creation of integral Communism in 
Russia another bogey, both Russian and foreign, was created and 
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very widely exploited: the ‘ wrecker’ or ‘ harmdoer ’"—vreditel 
in Russian. From time to time mock trials of these alleged 
‘ wreckers ’ or ‘ harmdoers’ are staged in Moscow and the victims 
are compelled to make the most sensational self-accusations, 
The modus operandi of the O.G.P.U. in these cases was described 
by Professor Vladimir Tchernavin in his letter to The Times 
on Tuesday, April 18. This distinguished Russian scholar was 
himself a victim of these methods and knows them, unfortunately, 
only too well. As he says, the O.G.P.U. investigations preceding 
these trials consist ‘ solely in trying to obtain from the prisoners, 
by means of moral and physical torture, the confession of crimes 
they had not committed.’ And he enumerates the terroristic 
methods, unprecedented in their brutality, by which the Bol- 
sheviks try to extort from their victims the desired confession. 

The arrest and trial of the Metro.-Vickers engineers, preceded 
as it was by the shooting without trial of thirty-five Russians, is 
but a variation of a well-known theme. From the moment of 
their arrest it was plain that these six British engineers were being 
used as scapegoats or ‘harmdoers.’ Their innocence was obvious, 
not because they were British (the theory that a Briton can do no 
wrong is too futile to deserve even passing consideration), but 
simply because no people ever tried on similar charges of ‘ harm- 
doing ’ could be guilty. These trials, like those for witchcraft in 
the Middle Ages, are usually cases where the initial falsehood of 
the accusations is too blatant to mislead anybody, whatever the 
nature of the ‘ confessions ’ extorted from the unfortunate victim 
or victims. The Soviet authorities know perfectly well that the 
real ‘ wreckers’ are, not the engineers, but the workers them- 
selves. When the editor of the Soviet paper Za Industrialli- 
zatsiou recently took his courage in both his hands and said so 
publicly he was promptly removed from his office and all the 
other positions of distinction which he occupied in various Soviet 
institutions. He was severely reprimanded, and before long he 
may find himself in the dock among the ‘ harmdoers.’ The fact 
remains that it is the workers who neither know how nor wish to 
operate the Soviet factories properly, who time and again have 
been found deliberately breaking or dismantling expensive 
machinery, putting sand in the oil, throwing nails or stones into 
the turbines and blast furnaces, and doing all the other things 
with which the six Britons have just been charged. 

‘Sabotage’ or ‘economic espionage’ are as difficult to 
substantiate or to disprove (particularly the latter) as the charge 
of ‘wrecking’ and ‘harmdoing.’ But bribery and espionage 
pure and simple are a very different matter. That accounts very 
largely for the fact that the crimes with which the six Britons 
were charged were altered while the case was actually in progress. 
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The usual ‘ harmdoing ’ charges were more or less dropped and 
every endeavour was used to represent their offence as genuine, 
old-fashioned military espionage—not even of an ‘ economic 
character.’ Wrecking, sabotage, bribery, and economic espionage 
could not be completely cut out, of course, since the Soviets have 
their own public to consider. But they also had foreign public 
opinion to cater for, and that is why they laid all the stress on the 
ordinary espionage business. They realised that no one abroad 
could take the allegations of ‘wrecking’ seriously, but that 
spying was in a class all by itself. How well they estimated the 
reactions of foreign, and chiefly British, public opinion (a tribute 
to their own most efficient spying system) can be seen from the 
fact that their calculations were absolutely correct. Immediately 
a number of people everywhere said: ‘ Well, perhaps there is 
something in that. Let us wait for the trial. There always have 
been spies in the world, so how do we know that these fellows 
weren’t spies?’ The fact that it is not the practice of Govern- 
ments in general to intervene on the part of their spies once they 
are caught out and to make loud protestations of their innocence 
did not strike anybody as odd. Since all Governments use secret 
agents, such affairs are usually passed over with as much silence 
as possible. The Foreign Office arid Sir Edmond Ovey would 
surely have known better than to intervene had there been even 
a vestige of truth in the Moscow accusations. It is sufficient to 
read Vishinsky’s speech in which he proudly announced that the 
Soviet courts are an organ of class war to appreciate the fact that 
there was no need for the Bolsheviks, and never is, to produce 
any charges based on realities. I happen to possess a pamphlet 
written by the same Vishinsky last year on the subject of Fifteen 
Years of Soviet Justice, in which he considerably elaborates this 
point. 

It is unfortunate for the six Britons that this time, for reasons 
best known to themselves, the Soviets should have hit on them 
to make them the scapegoats of their own failure. But that was 
one of the risks which foreigners must take in whatever capacity 
they are dealing with the Soviets. It is no use being surprised or 
indignant about it, because the unprecedented arbitrariness of the 
Soviets in all their dealings should be realised before you start. 
Indignation ought really to be directed at other quarters—at 
those who for fifteen years have made all this possible. Perhaps 
I may be allowed to quote from my previous article on ‘ The 
Moscow Trials and the Five-Year Plan ’?: 

The Bolsheviks have never made a secret of their intention of destroying 
the capitalist system and ruining the rest of the world, but, not feeling 
strong enough as yet to achieve this object, they have been anxious to 


1 Nineteenth Century and After, April 1931. 
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use the financial resources, help, and co-operation of other countries until 
the moment to strike has arrived. Did not Lenin say, ‘ Our enemies, 
international capital, must help us to build up our State and create our 
weapons against them’ ? 

Thus it must be realised by foreign countries that every penny lent 
directly or indirectly to the Soviets, that every foreign engineer, foreman 
or skilled worker who gives them the benefit of his knowledge and experi- 
ence, that any other help or encouragement given them—whether material 
or spiritual—stands to strengthen them and enables them to draw nearer 
to their final goal. That in the meantime these transactions can be most 
advantageous to private firms and individuals there can be no doubt. A 
great deal of money has been made abroad out of discounting Soviet 
bills at 30 per cent. and more, or out of selling them all kinds of rubbish 
at prohibitive prices,* or again, out of buying from them cheap dumped 
goods. They are an easy-going lot, much to be appreciated in these 
times when trade is bad. 


Far from being the Soviets’ enemies, foreign capitalists all 
over the world are competing with each other in doing business 
with them. In spite of Russia’s wholesale default they have lent 
her about £150,000,000 gold. In spite of the murder and expro- 
priation of foreigners in Russia, other foreigners have placed 
themselves at the disposal of the Soviets. The Bolshevik can 
get away with everything and anything. Liberals and Socialists 
all over the world, who are so rightly indignant about reaction 
and terrorism elsewhere, accept and condone it in Russia. What 
is the reason of this conspiracy of silence ? Not even the Bol- 
sheviks themselves deny that they have murdered hundreds of 
thousands of people. Russian atrocities have lost their news 
value. They have lasted too long and taken place on too big a 
scale. But all the supposed apostles of peace, freedom, good-will, 
and humanity are silent. Their mentality does not seem to 
differ a great deal from those who produce or read tabloid news- 
papers. The Bolsheviks discovered this a long time ago, and 
they act accordingly. The capitalistic world swallows it all and 
goes on helping them. 

Even a break in diplomatic and commercial relations would 
not stop it. No firms, groups, or individuals would turn down a 
Soviet order out of solidarity with some colleague or friend who 
has been badly treated by the Bolsheviks. Even Hitler, the 
sworn enemy of Communism, has just extended the great trade 
facilities already enjoyed by the Soviets in Germany in the past 
by granting them 200,000,000 marks new credits. Negotiations 
are taking place for another 50,000,000 marks. If the Bolsheviks 
had failed to obtain these additional facilities in Germany they 
would have been unable to meet their obligations. Rather than 

* This is not a reflection on Messrs. Metro.-Vickers and was written over two 
years ago. 
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allow Communist Russia to default or to collapse, Fascist Germany 
and capitalistic Europe hasten to bolster her up again. The 
Bolsheviks know how to use that situation. Every time they 
have been in difficulties one or more capitalistic country has come 
to their rescue. Despite everything ; despite their propaganda, 
their default on Russia’s old obligations, their fraudulent trade 
methods, their bluff and blackmail ; and despite their terroristic 
outrages, to which 160,000,000 Russians and a certain number of 
foreigners have been subjected for over fifteen years, and of which 
six Britons have just had so tragic an experience. 

The revolting Moscow trials of the British ‘ harmdoers’ are 
but one more illustration of the Soviets’ failure ; there is plenty 
of other evidence of their difficulties, which may perhaps in the 
end prove fatal to the Soviet régime. But no prognostications 
are possible, because, as I said in my previous article, ‘ the key 
to the Russian problem is not in Moscow; it is in London and 
Berlin.’ Quousque tandem? it may be asked. As long as it will 
please the foreign capitalists, is the answer. 


GEORGE SOLOVEYTCHIK. 
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DISARMAMENT AND THE BRITISH PLAN 


THE Disarmament Conference has just resumed its activities in 
peculiarly inauspicious circumstances. In the first fortnight in 
March statements were made which let it be clearly understood 
that a breakdown of the Conference was likely, and that this 
breakdown would cause some mysterious catastrophe. In the 
words of Mr. MacDonald on a former occasion, ‘ A failure, in 
view of its consequences, is unthinkable.’ Why it should be 
so 'was not explained ; that also remained part of the mystery. 
Yet the impression given was that something unmentionable, or 
something at least to which it was undesirable to give a name, 
might happen. Since we do not share the responsibility of states- 
men, we can be franker and ask whether the awful mystery, 
the unspeakable catastrophe hinted at, was war, immediate or 
ultimate. There is much evidence to show that this is what we 
are expected to believe. As a result we must not, as we other- 
wise might, look upon the winding up of this Conference as upon 
the closing of a very noisy monkey-house the chatter of which is 
quite unintelligible, but as a thing to be at all events avoided in 
the interests of the welfare of the world. 

To emphasise the importance of this, the orthodox view, the 
Prime Minister himself, accompanied by the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs in person, rushed to Geneva to save the 
Conference with yet another plan, one which they had not even 
had time to study thoroughly—a plan with sufficient articles to 
keep up the talk, it has been calculated, for at least two years 
more, and placed this before the Conference. That the Con- 
ference after receiving this plan should immediately have 
adjourned for a month was a strange anti-climax, a further sign 
to the world that it does not understand work and time as Geneva 
does, but not, we may feel sure, a step intended to be in any way 
rude, nor yet one rendered necessary on medical grounds, since 
Geneva, having received so many plans before, is now shock- 
proof. Nor are Mr. MacDonald’s and Sir John Simon’s further 
actions to be considered in any way as ‘ getting their own back’ 
on Geneva for this. It is true that their Roman visit sent a 
shudder through Europe, alarmed such experienced weather 
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prophets as Mr. Churchill, Sir Austen Chamberlain, and Mr. 
Attlee, as well as most of the other members of the House of 
Commons, and terrified the Little Entente. Nothing like this 
should have happened. It was all a mistake based on a mis- 
apprehension—on a lack of understanding, according to those 
two Ministers, but particularly, we might add, on a lack of 
information. Nevertheless, whether they intended it or not, 
they got their own back on Geneva, and they showed it that if it 
could not disarm nations in accordance with their plan, they at 
any rate could quite easily, almost unconsciously, perform the 
opposite function. 

What is this strange religion that has grown up amongst us ? 
Why should its abandonment be so disastrous? Does Sir John 
Simon’s statement in the debate on Disarmament represent the 
Government view, or does Mr. Baldwin’s ? The Foreign Secretary 
said, ‘The main purpose of disarmament is to ensure a lasting 
peace’; while Mr. Baldwin later in the same debate said, 
‘Disarmament, in my view, will not stop war.’ The high priests 
may differ in the virtues they claim for their religion, but they 
agree in executing its principles in this country, as our emaciated 
Fighting Services show. Further unilateral disarmament, they 
promise, will not take place. That is obvious, because while we 
have disarmed beyond the safety limit with the intention of 
giving the world the moral leadership it lacked, the other nations 
have steadily armed in accordance with their own ideas. We 
must give them credit for powers of judgment as great as our 
own and for just as great a desire for peace, though their methods 
and ours do not coincide. As we wish their co-operation and 
without it we can do nothing—for peace cannot be a unilateral 
achievement—and as we have thrust our plan upon them, the 
time has come when we must pause and ask ourselves whether 
our ideas are sound and practical, and whether they will enable us 
to achieve the aim we are setting before ourselves and the world. 

If disarmament does what is claimed for it, then it will give 
us peace and reduce expenditure. But is there any connexion 
between armaments and peace? Do armaments cause war, or 
does war cause armaments? Official opinion plumps for the 
former proposition, and this is very natural. Senior officials 
to-day held responsible posts before 1914 and watched with 
anxiety the race in armaments in which Germany was setting the 
pace. The war, in the opinion of a large number of people, broke 
out when it did because it was necessary to put an end to a race 
which was becoming intolerably expensive, and it is possibly for 
this reason that armaments are generally accepted as the cause 
of war. But if we look a little more deeply at this case, and then 
a little more widely at other cases, we discover that this theory 
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is not convincing. The armament race took place in order that 
a war might be fought: that is true. But no race would have 
been necessary had armaments been the cause of war, since the 
cause would have been present before the race. It was therefore 
for some other reason that war had become necessary or desirable, 
and that armaments had to be provided so that the war could be 
fought. Thus war was the cause and not the result of the race 
and of the armaments. Similarly, was it really to put an end to 
an intolerable burden of armaments that war was declared? It 
may be so, but it is most unlikely, since war can hardly have 
been looked upon as a method of saving money except by the 
most short-sighted. 

Looking farther afield we fail to find any case in which arms 
can be said to have been the cause of war, though we see how often 
it has been disadvantageous to be disarmed. In the wars of 
conquest, which have given us the greatest empire the world has 
seen, can it be said that it was our armaments which drove us on ? 
The eighteenth and nineteenth centuries found us continually 
entering into wars for which we had most inadequate resources in 
armaments. We were not prepared for the reconquest of the 
Sudan, which it took us ten years to organise ; and who can say 
that we were prepared for the Crimean, the Boer War, or even the 
last War? The American Civil War was fought between armies 
which were hardly armed at all in the beginning. La Vendée, one 
of the fiercest wars of the French Revolution, was fought by 
peasants who relied on victory to obtain both powder and arms. 
Similarly in the civil wars in China as late as the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, in which 100,000,000 are said to have 
perished, there was always a dearth of arms. In the more recent 
Chinese Civil War arms were more abundant but still inadequate, 
and, though China is looked upon as having been, and as still 
being, an unarmed country, more men have probably perished 
there by the sword than in the whole of the rest of the world. 
Nor can it be said that Japan went to war with China because she 
was armed and China was not. If, then, we read history aright, 
we can safely say that it is war which causes armaments, and not 
the contrary. Arms are a symptom, not a disease. And so, even 
if the Disarmament Conference succeeded in disarming the world 
completely, war would be just as possible—or rather more so. 
Who in this country will not subscribe willingly to the statement 
that the fighting forces of our country are a preventive of war, 
and so a bulwark of peace ? Is it not due to them that India has 
enjoyed immunity for internal and external aggression for over 
acentury ? And who to-day so blind but does not recognise that 
it is due to France being at once the most pacific and the most 
armed Power in Europe, that there is still peace? This being so, 
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disarmament may be a very great danger indeed, as I shall try 
to show. 

Another belief, which the public is asked to accept by the 
advocates of disarmament, is that it will save us money. The 
common method adopted is to mouth the enormous total repre- 
sented by expenditure on armaments and to hold this up as being 
a sum which could be saved, thereby reducing taxation and 
bringing many indirect blessings. Is it preferable that in place 
of our armed forces we should have a still larger army of unem- 
ployed? And is it not realised that a nation’s capacity to defend 
itself depends on its power rapidly to manufacture armaments, 
and that once our armament firms close down that capacity 
thereby ceases? Can we to-day, or are we likely to-morrow to 
be able to, take this risk? I do not think so. A country that 
cannot manufacture its own armaments cannot guarantee its 
own independence. Here again saving is illusory, and its effects 
might well be disastrous. It may be said that Government 
factories could be maintained. So they could, but they would be 
more expensive, since private armament firms do not manufacture 
arms alone. But apart from that, modern armament embraces 
the products of almost the whole field of human industry, from 
which it cannot be isolated. To quote one example only. The 
Report of the Special Committee on Chemical Warfare contained 
the following among its general conclusions : 

It is not possible to prohibit the manufacture, import, export or 
possession of apparatus and substances capable of employment both for 
peaceful and for warlike purposes. Any such prohibition imposed upon a 
State would either be ineffective in practice, in view of the stocks held in 
industrial establishments, or it would inflict irreparable damage on the 
chemical industry. 


So far, therefore, we see that there can exist considerable 
doubt as to what disarmament can achieve, and that there is 
some reason at least to support those who have politely but 
firmly rejected the type of disarmament proposals which our 
draft Convention now repeats. 

Let us now examine methods pursued, especially those sug- 
gested in the draft Convention submitted by Great Britain in the 
middle of March, with a view to deciding whether or not there is 
in them any hope of practical achievement. During the past year 
the various Powers have submitted their plans. Suggestions 
ranged from complete abolition of all armaments to the creation 
of yet another force—an international force to enforce the deci- 
sions of the League. Then, finally, the Conference considered 
quantitative and qualitative methods of reduction. Agreement 
could not be reached on many points, and when in July a resolu- 
tion was put to the Conference embodying these few points, 
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though forty-one nations voted in its favour, two voted against it 
and eight abstained. Germany, Italy, and Russia being in the 
latter categories, nothing further could be done. The reasons why 
all plans have so far failed to recommend themselves to all nations 
is because they are based on what I have endeavoured to show are 
erroneous beliefs, and secondly because they ignore certain funda- 
mental principles. While other nations might be prepared to 
disarm because they believe that peace can thereby be achieved, 
they are not prepared to do so without a guarantee—a complete 
guarantee that no national danger will be thereby incurred, or, in 
other words, without complete provision being made for their 
security. No plan has put forward a satisfactory solution to the 
problem. To be adequate such a plan must include sanctions so 
swift of application and so shattering in their effect that no 
nation will face them, and, of course, the machinery by which 
these sanctions can be put into force. The dilatory way in which 
the existing League machinery works and its ineffectiveness in the 
Sino-Japanese dispute, even when unanimity of the Assembly was 
achieved, will act as a warning to every nation that its defence is 
its own affair, and that its cry to Geneva for help would at the 
best produce an opinion—possibly a unanimous opinion—but 
nothing more helpful. Our new draft Convention fails here, just 
as all others have done before. For the existing slow machinery 
it attempts to substitute something even slower. The Covenant 
provides for the immediate examination by the Council of any 
threatening situation on appeal by one member. Our latest sug- 
gestion demands that five nations must make the appeal, and 
that one of them must be one of the Great Powers, Japan being 
specifically mentioned in this category. It would hardly seem 
necessary to examine the further suggestions of the plan, unless 
we assume that it will be so amended as adequately to provide 
for security. 
The first glance at this plan shows clearly that we have 
fallen into the time-honoured Geneva custom of disarming our 
. neighbours rather than ourselves; a second glance that we 
propose to scrap the Peace Treaties ; a third that we still main- 
tain our belief in both quantitative and qualitative methods (in 
spite of the results of a whole year’s intensive investigation which 
have proved them impossible) with all that bull dog tenacity 
which so often, and so successfully too on occasions, replaces 
intelligence in our affairs; a fourth glance that we still expect 
the world to believe that chemical warfare can be prevented. A 
final glance shows that all these recommendations could be adopted 
and that the world could come out of the Conference better and 
more efficiently armed than it is to-day. The plan is, in fact, 
just as much a rearmament plan as it is a disarmament plan. 
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Let us examine the details. The draft Convention proposes to 
abolish all Continental regular armies except our own—to replace 
them by forces of which the strength in effectives is laid down. 
The numbers are 500,000 for Russia, 200,000 for each of the Great 
Powers Germany, France, Italy, Poland, and a lesser number 
for the other European States. Roumania, for instance, gets 
150,000, Hungary 60,000, and Czecho-Slovakia 100,000. Powers 
with colonies are allowed oversea forces, France getting 200,000 
and Italy 50,000. A special clause excludes from such limitation 
of numbers armies the main purpose of which is to provide rein- 
forcement for oversea garrisons; and this is presumably our 
case, since no numbers are laid down for the United Kingdom or 
any part of tlte Empire. But will we be considered sincere? For 
who, looking at our Army, can believe that we maintain on the 
active list six field-marshals, ten generals, twenty lieutenant- 
generals, seventy-five major-generals, and 380 colonels merely to 
command five draft-finding Regular divisions ? The most serious 
change which these apparently simple figures propose, however, is 
that the land forces of Germany are doubled, the military clauses 
of the Treaty of Versailles being thus overridden at our sugges- 
tion. At the same time the French effectives are nearly halved. 
No decision of the Disarmament Conference can be binding on any 
member except with that member’s consent. Do we really 
seriously consider that France can accept this, or that any of 
those States that look to France for security and protection, or 
that value European peace, could countenance it? Again, is it 
likely that Poland could agree to reduce her army to 200,000 with 
a frankly hostile Germany on one side and a covertly hostile 
Russia on the other mustering between them three and a half times 
as many men? Not, at any rate, until she felt that the League 
could afford her protection from aggression within twenty-four 
hours of her application. The most serious thing about these 
figures, however, is that they override the Peace Treaties, which, 
however bad they may be, are yet infinitely superior to this draft 
in that they do provide security ; and since every country in 
Europe, except ourselves and those interested in their abolition, 
fully realises this, there seems little hope that these proposals can 
form the subject of serious discussion. Incidentally, since all 
European nations except ourselves are to have a short-service 
army, our professional army would become the most formidable 
force in Europe. But that is by the way. 

The proposals for qualitative disarmament exclude heavy 
howitzers and guns and tanks over a certain weight—16 tons. 
We have only one, but France has a battalion, and she would thus 
be further disarmed. Nothing is laid down as yet as to tanks 
under this weight, but every Power which wishes to modernise 
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its military equipment will be able to lay claim to a very hand- 
some number, which will constitute a very much better armament 
than a large number of effectives, but one in which a militia army 
is not likely to become efficient in the eight months’ training 
allowed. And this is where the whole weakness of these dis- 
armament proposals shows itself. They can cater for the last 
war, they can deal with known armaments, but they cannot deal 
with the next war, and they cannot legislate for the untried 
armaments which exist secretly to-day. Too little is known, even 
about tanks, for any set of laws to be laid down. How little can 
therefore be done towards the control of the application to war 
of the discoveries in science which are constantly going on. We 
are only on the edge of electricity ; we know not what may yet 
come from the laboratory or what new forms air weapons may 
shortly assume, though it can be confidently predicted that they 
will be as numerous and as varied as are land armaments to-day. 
The war of the future will probably be a contest of scientists in 
which weapons as yet unknown will play the largest part. 

Our naval proposals include the ratification by France and 
Italy of the Treaty of London and the stabilisation until December 
1936 of naval forces as laid down in the Treaties of Washington 
and London. Future strengths after that date are to be decided 
by the Conference of 1935. No further capital ships are to be 
built except by Italy, who may build one. As in land armaments, 
Germany is freed from the naval clauses of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, but her building up to 1936 must be entirely for replace- 
ment purposes. There is nothing radically new in these proposals 
except the overriding of the Peace Treaty, no less important in 
this than in the previous case. 

Our air proposals will, like our land proposals, be somewhat 
suspect ; for here again it would be possible to say that we are 
disarming our neighbours. We propose to reduce the war air- 
craft of all Powers so that at the end of five years the European 
Great Powers will have 500 each, as will also the United States 
and Japan. At present we have 750 first-line aircraft, and a 
reduction to 500 would therefore mean a cut of one-third. But 
other countries have more, the United States and France having 
something like 1750, and for such countries as these the reduction 
would be something like two-thirds. Apart from that, the 
Dominions are not mentioned, and even if they were limited to 
what they should reasonably have (probably more than other 
nations better armed in other respects), the air fleets of the 
British Empire would be the strongest in the world. There is no 
imputation in what has been said now, or previously, that the 
British proposals are intended to deceive or in any way to use the 
Disarmament Conference to recover our lost place at sea and in 
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the air. We are merely looking at these proposals as others may 
see them and estimating their likelihood of acceptance. Air 
proposals do not, like the land and naval proposals, attempt to 
infringe the Peace Treaties. Germany, like the other ex-enemies, 
may not have any war aircraft. This does not seem quite con- 
sistent with the spirit of revision which animates the other 
clauses, and the reason for this particular exception is not at once 
apparent. Perhaps their proposals were drafted in a different 
office. 

Generally speaking, we can safely predict that this draft 
Convention ignores the real difficulties surrounding the question, 
and by ignoring them does not, unfortunately, remove them. 
Its main weakness is its failure to make arrangements for future 
security, while it tampers dangerously with the existing satis- 
factory guarantees. While half Europe is disarmed war is 
impossible. But rearm that half, and war becomes possible, 
and probable. As regards the remaining proposals in the note, 
naval proposals excepted, they are directed more at the prevention 
of a war of the type of the last than of one which is at all likely 
to occur in the future. There is also the persistent tendency to 
restrict war to the fighting forces and to make the civil population 
secure, thus removing one of the main preventives of war. The 
forces which would result from world acceptance would vary 
infinitely, but they would all be more suitable for future require- 
ments. 

The achievement of peace is not to be compassed in this way 
and by these methods, which treat the symptom and not the 
disease. What, then, is to be done? The activities of the 
Conference must be turned to the real problems. These would 
seem to be: first, the location of the likely causes of war in the 
world to-day and their treatment to render them innocuous. 
These, I venture to suggest, are to be found quite easily—it is 
only their solution which presents difficulty ; and it is for this 
reason only that their treatment by an international Conference 
is necessary. A complementary requirement is the method of 
enforcement of decisions reached. These problems will be found 
in the economic, political, financial, and geographic spheres, and 
will provide subjects the elucidation of which will not only make 
for external but also internal peace in nations. Secondly, there 
must be the machinery to impose peace. This must be swift, 
terrible, and absolutely impartial. When these requirements have 
been met, nations will be only too glad to be able to disarm. 


J. R. KENNEDY. 
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A PLEA FOR MORE WAGES 


It would appear that at last people are beginning to realise that 
the present industrial depression is not of the same nature as those 
which we formerly experienced and from which we emerged more 
or less rapidly. Twelve years have been spent in discovering that 
it is something entirely new and that we have seriously accen- 
tuated the severity of a chronic disorder by adopting remedies 
which could be justified only in the case of a passing indisposition. 
We have assiduously treated symptoms before making any effort 
to diagnose the disease, and are now horrified to observe that the 
fever remains unabated though every spot has been obliterated 
with whitewash. Relief works, inflation, protection, unemploy- 
ment insurance, and a dozen other quack remedies or evanescent 
stimulants have been administered. Yet still the terrible figures 
of unemployment rise to ever more terrifying heights, and even the 
political charlatans themselves advertise their nostrums with less 
and less confidence. Surely, then, it is high time to face the facts, 
however unpleasant they may be, to probe to the very root of the 
trouble, and then to take whatever course is necessary to check 
the disintegration of our economic life, no matter what sacrifice 
may be entailed for each of us. 

I cannot claim, like those who monopolise the greater part of 
the time devoted to debates in the House of Commons on Unem- 
ployment, that I have held high office in the State, have used that 
position to meddle insanely with the delicate mechanism of 
industry, and spent my life in the dream world of politics which 
never touches reality at any point. On the contrary, I have been 
mainly occupied during the last twenty-seven years in keeping a 
number of skilled workers in regular employment at a satisfactory 
wage. Circumstances, moreover, have enabled me to go much 
further than most other employers can do with safety in the 
direction of industrial experiment and research involving unusual 
methods of organisation, with a view to gaining by practical 
experience some real knowledge of the factors which induce 
unemployment. The reader must accept my assurance that I 
have never hesitated to try any experiment, however hazardous, 
‘which gave promise of useful results. He will, however, judge for 
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himself whether the deductions which I have drawn from those 
experiments are true or false. 

Every serious student of the unemployment problem must be 
struck at the outset of his investigations by certain obvious facts 
admitted by all and indicating the probable direction of fruitful 
research. We know, for example, that formerly from time to time 
unemployment became acute, but that it soon began to decrease 
until normal conditions were re-established. We know also that 
the present unemployment crisis has persisted for many years 
and shows no signs of abatement. Taking these two factors 
together, the investigator is naturally led to extend his inquiry, 
with a view to identifying the changed conditions to which may 
reasonably be attributed these diverse results. Our first task, 
therefore, must be to find out why in former times unemployment 
crises cured themselves. 

Let us, then, suppose that John Smith, a bootmaker, is 
informed by his employer that his services are no longer required, 
although there is no cause for complaint in regard to his industry 
or skill. When such an event happens the usual, though not 
the invariable, cause of it is the fact that the employer finds 
himself unable to sell the boots which Smith produces. He cannot 
sell them because prospective purchasers are either unwilling or 
unable to pay the price demanded. If the cost of producing the 
boots is so high as to render a reduction of price impracticable, it 
is necessary to curtail the production of boots, and Smith is thrown 
out of employment. It is almost inevitable that Smith’s fellow- 
workers will soon join him outside the factory, and a state of acute 
unemployment will prevail in the bootmaking industry. 

Now, since wages constitute in most cases the greater part of 
the cost of production, and are often the only item in cost which 
can be substantially reduced, the dismissal of workers will 
presumably be followed by a demand for a reduction of wage 
rates. At this point, in the era of economic sanity which termi- 
nated in 1910, the problem became one for the officials of the 
bootmakers’ trade union, who had to judge whether the employers 
were telling the truth, or were lying, when they said that a 
reduction of wage rates could alone restore the industry. But the 
decision of the officials was influenced by other factors. Those 
of their members who were thrown out of employment caused a 
heavy drain on the union funds and were generally very anxious 
to get back to work even at a reduced wage, because the latter 
would still be in excess of the exiguous out-of-work benefit which 
the union could afford to pay. In this way increase of unemploy- 
ment in the industry spontaneously generated an increasing 
pressure in the direction of reduced wage rates. So that 
ultimately, if the employers were not manifestly lying, the trade 
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unions accepted the inevitable, wage rates were reduced, costs of 
production fell, the sale of boots increased, and Smith and his 
friends found themselves again in employment. The disease had 
been permitted to engender its own cure. 

In those days employers of labour who felt themselves to be 
responsible for the welfare of their workmen—by which I mean 
all employers with a few dishonourable exceptions—were guided 
in their actions to a large extent by the consideration that it was 
their duty to give continuity of employment to their men so far 
as this was possible. That continuity could only be secured bya 
discontinuity of wage rates, for reasons which I have already set 
forth. Hence some of us adopted systems of profit-sharing, partly 
in order to preserve wage rates in a fluid and easily changeable 
state, and partly to show our men by practical example that wage 
rates are ultimately decided by the purchasers of the products of 
industry. But it should be noted that profit-sharing is useless for 
either purpose when there are no profits to share, and when, on 
that account, wage rates freeze at the minimum figure maintained 
by trade union action. Very small fluctuations in the market 
may then cause very large increases in unemployment. At my 
own works I have, for the last seven years, been paying out the 
whole of the profits to those whom I employ, since this is the only 
way to maintain wage rates above the recognised minimum, and 
thus to keep them liquid. In this way we have succeeded in 
maintaining an unusual degree of continuity of employment, 
in spite of the terrible state of the coal-mining industry, which is 
our largest customer. But even this extreme development of 
profit-sharing would have failed to effect the object in view if 
I had not constantly invented new products as fast as our old 
designs were copied by competitors and their prices reduced to 
unremunerative levels. 

To sum up our argument thus far: I contend that continuity 
of employment is in direct ratio to fluidity of wage rates, and my 
own experiments appear to give results which support that view. 
Furthermore, prior to 1910 a considerable degree of fluidity 
existed, but was kept within reasonable limits by trade union 
action. It may be added that, at the date in question, that action 
was controlled by experienced officials who possessed a fairly 
accurate knowledge of what was possible or impossible in the 
industry with which they were concerned. That is to say, the 
trade unions were becoming a useful and almost necessary part 
of our industrial organisation. They did not attempt to force 
immovable wage rates on industry, but secured the highest rate 
possible at any given time. 

But the fatal year 1910 witnessed the inauguration of a policy 
which reduced the trade unions to little more than organisations 
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for collecting funds to keep worthless Socialist politicians in 
comparative luxury. One by one their beneficent functions were 
taken over wholly or in part by the State, in order that party 
politicians might buy votes by pretending to give their supporters 
ninepence for fourpence. Employment exchanges, health and 
unemployment benefits, and old age pensions provided by the 
State have been the chief factors in perverting the trade unions 
from their proper functions. And finally the politicians, wherever 
they could contrive to do so, deliberately set about freezing wage 
rates above the economic level by Act of Parliament. As was 
proved in the coal strike of 1926, even the most powerful trade 
union cannot maintain wage rates at a level high enough to 
destroy the industry. But the law of the land can do so, and 
does. Nor is the ruin of industry the only evil attributable to the 
policy of fixing a statutory standard of living for certain favoured 
classes without regard to what they are really earning. For the 
policy in question makes industrial disputes into revolutionary 
contests. The railway strike of 1919 and the coal strikes of 1921 
and 1926 were not disputes between employers and their workmen. 
They were attempts by organised labour to terrorise the Govern- 
ment of the country into paying blackmail at the expense of the 
taxpayers. It was never suggested that the owners of the railways 
and the collieries could meet the demands of the unions, which 
necessitated State subsidies on a large scale. Formerly, employers 
formed a buffer between organised labour and the State. They 
took the shock and incurred the odium in industrial disputes, 
insuring that these should take the form of strikes or lock-outs 
and not, as now, of revolutions. 

Perhaps the best example of the disastrous effects of frozen 
wage rates is to be found in the case of the railwaymen. It is, 
however, to be observed that other factors in this instance must 
be given due weight. We must bear in mind that the Government 
of our country, at the taxpayer’s expense, has duplicated our 
system of transport and, by spending some hundreds of millions 
sterling in making roads, has naturally reduced the capital value 
of the railways by an equivalent amount. Indeed, it is interesting 
to note how closely the drop in the market value of railway stocks 
and shares approximates in the aggregate to the amount spent 
on road-making. Not content with thus bringing the railways 
near to ruin, our politicians then proceeded to throw them together 
into huge amalgamations with no regard to the all-important 
fact that there were no men capable of managing undertakings so 
gigantic. And, finally, wage rates on the railways were frozen 
solid. Those wage rates have no relation of any kind to the value 
of the services rendered by their recipients. It would not be 
untrue to say that their basis was in the main a consideration of 
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what the railwayman would like to have, rather than of what his 
work is worth. 

The value of the railwayman’s services is assessed by the 
public, who alone can decide what are to be his wages. And it 
should be noted that in assessing that value the public takes into 
consideration the fact that some uncertainty is introduced into 
the working of our railways by the attempts of the railwaymen’s 
trade unions from time to time to starve the workers in other 
industries into submission to their demands. The services of a 
man who at any moment may be forced to discontinue them are 
naturally valued by the public at a lower rate than those of a man 
who is unlikely to fail it at critical times. It is notorious that, 
before the era of State interference, the public fixed the wage rate 
of certain classes of railwaymen at a figure not much in excess of 
that which represented the earnings of an agricultural labourer. 
It was perhaps felt that the latter’s long and laborious day should 
not be remunerated with a very much lower wage than that 
received by a porter at a branch-line station. However, whether 
the valuation of the latter’s services were mean or generous, the 
applications for employment on the railways were far in excess 
of the positions vacant. Thus there was a reasonable presumption 
that the persons chiefly concerned accepted the valuation of their 
services by the public. But we have changed all that. Wage 
rates on the railways have been frozen at a level which is manifestly 
far higher than the figure at which the public values the railway- 
men’s services. So the rich man travels about in his motor car 
and the poor man goes by the omnibus. Thus the railwayman is 
thrown out of work by the workers in other industries. In this 
connexion it should be observed that the Salter Commission’s 
Report suggests that, as the railways have been rendered bankrupt 
by statutory burdens, we should now adjust the balance by placing 
equally overwhelming burdens upon road transport. If we im- 
plement the Report by legislation, the poor man will, of course, 
walk or stop at home. 

Year by year the number of men employed on our railways 
decreases. Year by year the traffic receipts both from passengers 
and from goods diminish. Year by year those for whom in their 
old age provision has been made by investments in railway stocks 
find themselves nearer to destitution. And when we free our 
minds from cant, we know perfectly well what is the fundamental 
cause of this ruin and misery. It is the curse of frozen wage rates. 
If those wage rates were liquefied, if they were brought into rela- 
tion to the value of the services rendered as assessed by the public, 
then thousands of unemployed railwaymen would again be in 
regular work, the amount of wages paid by the railway companies 
would be increased, and the almost intolerable burden of support- 
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ing the workless railwaymen would be taken off the backs of the 
workers in other industries. Let the reader imagine that the 
chairman of the Railway Wages Board comes to the conclusion 
that wage rates are at present too low—a thing which might easily 
happen, since his recent decision was admittedly based upon a 
consideration of what the railwaymen would like to have, and 
not upon what his services are worth. I write ‘the chairman’ 
advisedly, because the wisdom of our rulers has constituted the 
Board in such a way that there will always be an exactly equal 
number of its members for and against any serious proposal which 
comes to it for decision. Suppose, then, that the chairman were to 
raise the rate by 20 per cent., what would happen ? We know quite 
well that the railways would cease to exist, that all railwaymen 
would be unemployed, and that this result would be the direct 
consequence of freezing wage rates at too high a level. Yet most 
of us refuse to perceive that the fixing of those rates at the existing 
level is the real cause of unemployment among railwaymen, and 
that the aggregate sum paid in wages would be immensely greater 
if the wage rate were liquefied and could quickly find its economic 
level, varying with the varying values of the services rendered, as 
assessed by the public. 

As a second example, let us consider the cotton industry of 
Lancashire, which for generations throve on its export trade and 
employed an ever-increasing body of workpeople. That industry 
is now on the verge of extinction. Its overseas markets are dis- 
appearing and, with the exception of certain special branches, 
there is no reason to anticipate the survival of the industry in any 
but a small highly protected home market. It is true that, from 
time to time, half-hearted attempts have been made by mill- 
owners to reduce wage rates to a level at which there might be a 
possibility of successfully meeting foreign competition. But, for 
the moment at any rate, it is impossible to contemplate a reduction 
sufficient to enable the Lancashire operative to remain in regular 
employment. Japan, China, and some of the States of America 
are producing cotton goods by the employment of labour on so 
low a basis of remuneration that we are forced to admit that our 
cotton industry must perish unless, as in the past, we can produce 
something which the low-standard peoples cannot manufacture. 
In the meantime, we are paying to the workless operator a weekly 
sum in excess of the economic wage. This is a case where the 
wage rates are killing the industry yet cannot be reduced to a 
level at which the industry could survive. 

Again, during the last few years there has been a very great 
decrease in the number of men employed in the coal-mining 
industry, and there would appear to be reason to anticipate still 
further reductions. Now, a consideration of the basis upon which 
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that industry is at present conducted reveals the fact that the 
joint policy of the Miners’ Federation and the Mining Association 
has been one of endeavouring to maintain wage rates at, or above, 
a definite and fixed minimum. In order to effect this object, an 
attempt to limit the production of coal has been made in the hope 
of thus securing higher prices. The statistics of the industry for 
1932 show clearly the failure of this policy—a failure which, one 
would have supposed, might have been anticipated by any body 
of'rational persons. A pitifully small rise in the average price 
obtained has been largely neutralised by the rise in production 
costs inevitably following a reduced rate of output. Even that 
reduced output has depended upon an increased development of 
labour-displacing machinery, and the result of the whole scheme 
has been to maintain in employment a diminishing number of 
miners, whose wage rates do not fall below the minimum, but 
whose annual incomes are seriously lessened by irregular employ- 
ment. It must also be borne in mind that, with a fixed money 
wage rate, the real wage rate has risen to a considerable extent 
during the last few years owing to the general fall in prices. Here, 
then, we have a further example of an industry in which an 
attempt is made to maintain a standard of living for the workers 
which is not justified by the economic position. Already that 
industry displays a terribly high ratio of unemployment, and as 
the real wage rate automatically rises, so also does the number of 
miners deprived of their occupation. The aggregate amount paid 
in wages each week inevitably shrinks, and an added burden is 
thrown upon all industries owing to the expense of maintaining 
the unemployed miners. This, again, raises production costs and 
forms the starting-point for more unemployment. 

Yet who can doubt that, if wage rates in the coal-mining 
industry were fluid and thus capable of rapid adjustment to the 
needs of a varying market, the number of miners in regular 
employment would increase, the excessive development of labour- 
displacing machinery would be checked, and the aggregate 
amount paid in wages in each week would be much greater than 
it is at present. Again I would insist that the prosperity of the 
wage-earners as a whole is entirely conditioned by the total of 
wages paid week by week, and that the freezing of wage rates is 
the most effective means for reducing that total and that pros- 
perity. It should be noted, also, that our coal exports have 
dropped to little more than half of what they used to be. This 
naturally reacts disastrously upon shipping and other industries. 
The direct cause of unemployment in the coal-mining industry is 
the attempt to raise prices to an uneconomic height. And the 
direct cause of that hopeless attempt is the endeavour to maintain 
wage rates at an uneconomic level. 
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It is impossible to make a close study of this problem without 
feeling amazement at the unwarranted optimism of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer when he hinted recently that we might expect 
an improvement at the expiration of ten years. For there is 
nothing whatever in the situation which could give ground for 
such a hope if we continue the policy which at present is favoured 
by all political parties. The standard of living of each individual 
worker must ultimately be related to the value of his services as 
assessed by the purchaser of his product, else we can never escape 
from our present position. If we continue our mad policy of 
fixing it on an eleemosynary basis, he is certain ultimately to 
become unemployed. Then our system of unemployed insurance 
makes it inevitable that, sooner or later, he will drag another wage- 
earner out of employment. 

In this article I have, thus far, considered only the effect of 
frozen wage rates upon employment, and it is only in certain 
industries that fluidity has entirely or almost disappeared. But 
there is another factor which directly affects every worker without 
exception, and that is those additions to the standard of living 
which we call Social Services. These additions are made uni- 
versally and without any regard to whether they are earned or not. 
They constitute a fixed item in all costs of production, and tend 
to increase rather than to grow less. For politicians are convinced, 
wrongly I believe, that the electorate is hopelessly corrupt, and 
that votes can be obtained only in return for bribes, which latter 
are with tragic irony termed ‘ social services.’ By their means we 
insure that everyone starts with some items of his standard of 
living provided and fixed before he begins to make any contribu- 
tion to the wealth from which those items must come. They thus 
constitute, in their degree, a peculiarly efficient method for pro- 
ducing unemployment. 

At this point we may conveniently consider the reason why 
heavy taxation diminishes employment. There appears to be a 
general impression in the minds of those who speak or write on 
this subject that unemployment is caused by the mere amount 
of taxation exacted from each year’s production of wealth. For 
my part I cannot subscribe to this opinion, being convinced that 
the important point is, not the amount collected, but the use to 
which it is applied after collection. If, for example, income tax 
were reduced by a shilling in the pound and the Sinking Funds 
were robbed to an equivalent extent, industry would not be in 
any way relieved, since the discounting of the effect of smaller 
debt repayments would inevitably result in a contraction of credit 
either hidden or visible. But if a similar reduction of direct 
taxation were made possible by a diminution of expenditure 
calculated to give people a standard of living which they are not 
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earning—in other words, by a curtailment of social services— 
industry would quickly feel relief and unemployment would be 
lessened. 

Consider for a moment the crushing burden upon industry 
caused by subsidised house-building. From the time of Dr. 
Addison onward we have been giving everyone in the building 
industry a standard of living vastly higher than what was being 
earned. We have thus accumulated a debt of hundreds of millions 
sterling, for which we can only show assets of very much less 
value. Houses which under State housing schemes cost over 
£1000 are now worth not more than £250. The balance of £750 
represents the amount paid to the building industry in excess of 
what it was earning. And the burden has to be borne by all other 
industries in the form of taxation for the next two generations, to 
that extent reducing the standard of living which can be main- 
tained without throwing men out of employment. 

But I should weary the reader if I were to call to his mind one 
by one the legislative and administrative follies which have 
brought us to our present pass. In the year 1910 we decided to 
follow the route of the Gadarene swine, and adopted a policy 
which every intelligent man must have known to be ultimately 
fatal to our prosperity. Since that date we have rushed with 
increasing velocity down the steep place. And if anyone suggests, 
as I have done in season and out of season for the last fourteen 
years, that it would be well to retrace our steps, he is shouted 
down as an enemy of the workers and as one who proposes the 
impossible feat of ‘ putting back the clock ’—whatever that may 
mean. It is as true now as ever it was that you cannot get a 
quart out of a pint pot, and those who endeavour by legislative 
action to do so will inevitably suffer severely from thirst. One 
by one we have neutralised those factors which automatically 
began to restore the equilibrium of industry as soon as it was in 
danger of losing its balance. To sum up the whole matter in a 
sentence, we have made unemployment a disease of the body 
politic incurable except by a reversal of policy. And our so-called 
statesmen inform us that a reversal of policy would involve red 
revolution. 

For my part, I am convinced that it is better to risk revolution 
rather than expose the nation, as we are doing, to a slow but 
certain death. Furthermore, I believe that the dangers of a drastic 
cure have been much exaggerated. Nor is this opinion unbacked 
by evidence. In the summer of 1925 the coal-mining industry, 
burdened by frozen wage rates of an altogether uneconomic 
nature, was disappearing. To quote the words of the Samuel 
Commission’s Report, to maintain those wage rates would have 
meant, ‘ not the disappearance of the inefficient, but the collapse 
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of an industry . . . we come reluctantly but unhesitatingly to 
the conclusion that the costs of production, with the present hours 
and wages, are greater than the industry can bear.’ In 1926 the 
whole force of political trade unionism, egged on by the present 
Prime Minister and his colleagues, was mobilised to prevent those 
costs of production from being reduced. After a horrible struggle, 
lasting many months, we saved the mining industry from the 
collapse predicted by the Commission. To how many of our 
industries could the words quoted above be justly applied at the 
present time? And how vastly easier would be the salvation 
of those industries than the rescue of the mining industry in 1926 ! 

I am well aware that the General Council of the Trade Union 
Congress will make every endeavour to foment industrial unrest 
so long as the present Government is in office. It is only right 
that it should do so, because it is the caucus of a political party, 
and its duty is to embarrass the other parties as far as it can and 
by any means within its scope, even if these involve widespread 
misery and destitution for the wage-earners. In carrying out its 
duties it must, as in 1926, refuse to be hampered by any senti- 
mental consideration of compassion for the helpless. Its business 
is to get the Socialist Party into office, and not to occupy itself 
with matters which do not concern it. Hence any attempt to 
reduce unemployment among the railwaymen, for example, will 
be met by threats of revolutionary action, unless a Socialist 
Government is in office when the attempt is made. Indeed, the 
railway companies missed a great opportunity during the lifetime 
of the late Government, when they might have reduced wages to 
an economic level or, at the least, have squeezed a huge subsidy 
out of the taxpayers wherewith to maintain the existing rates. 
But though the readiness of the Trade Union Congress to 
cause revolutionary outbreaks cannot be doubted, yet its 
power to do so is perhaps by no means so great as is generally 
imagined. Its attempts in 1921 and in 1926 were not conspicuous 
for their success, and its extreme agility in getting out of danger 
by betraying the miners did not raise its reputation. Nor do its 
constituent members appear to be the kind of men who die on 
barricades or lead revolutionary armies from any position except 
the rear. Finally, I may add that I find it impossible to be really 
frightened of a body whose orders were publicly disobeyed in the 
autumn of 1931 by the present Prime Minister. 

I have an inclination to think, therefore, that a reversal of 
policy sufficiently drastic to reduce unemployment to manageable 
proportions could be accomplished without disruption of the State. 
The trade unions could have their functions restored to them, and 
employers of labour would be called upon to perform those duties 
which they carried out in the past and of which the performance 
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is the only justification for the generous remuneration usually 
accruing to employers. Wage rates would be easily and quickly 
variable, and employment would regain a large measure of 
continuity, so that the aggregate of wages would be increased, 
probably to a very great amount. The danger which chiefly 
concerns me is, not the risk of fighting in the streets, but the risk 
of producing much misery among certain classes of the people 
during the period of adjustment. That the process will be a pain- 
ful one is but too manifest, though it cannot be compared to the 
horrible poverty and chaos into which we are at present descending 
at an increasing pace. 

It must be clearly understood that the campaign to be initiated 
is a fight for More Wages—that is to say, for a largely increased 
aggregate amount of wages to be paid each week. In some 
industries the success of such a campaign undoubtedly involves 
lower minimum wage rates. In others there is a reasonable hope 
of an increase of those rates. But, even if every existing wage 
rate suffered reduction, the campaign would be won if the aggre- 
gate were to be increased. It must further be recognised that, in 
adopting such a policy, we should still leave unaffected many 
factors conducing to trade depression and unemployment. But 
those factors are matters beyond our control, and it would there- 
fore be foolish to worry about them. We have it in our power to 
remove the main cause of our present discontents, which is the 
frozen wage rate. 

The first point to be gained is the checking of the excessive 
development of labour-displacing machinery. Under the old 
industrial régime the elasticity of wage rates did not prevent the 
invention and introduction of such machinery. But it certainly 
did avoid the unhealthy and exaggerated increase of devices 
intended to throw men out of work which we have witnessed lately. 
The sinking of capital in labour-displacing machinery is the 
inevitable reaction of an industry to an unjustifiably high fixed 
wage rate, and it hampers the development of that industry to a 
very serious extent. Profits are absorbed in providing the 
machines instead of being left available for varying the product 
or introducing entirely new products to the market. No employer 
wishes to see his profits frozen in the form of machinery so that his 
working capital is reduced to an insufficient amount to allow 
extensions of his business. He buys the labour-displacing device 
only when sheer necessity drives him to that course, and in nine 
cases out of ten dismisses his workers with the utmost reluctance. 

I have endeavoured to show that the effect of frozen wage 
rates is cumulative, and that, if they are regarded as unalterable, 
every worker must logically be thrown out of employment sooner 
or later, so long as the unemployed are not allowed to starve but 
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are maintained by the gradually decreasing number of workers in 
employment. And I would suggest to the reader that my policy 
of more wages would also have a cumulative effect. For it is 
manifest that each man restored to employment, even at a wage 
little in excess of the figure of unemployment benefit, would at 
once begin to absorb more of the products of industry and thus to 
open out the possibility of employment for yet another worker. 
Let me repeat, at the risk of wearying the reader, that, at present, 
high wage rates mean less wages, and low wage rates mean more 
wages. 

No one is more vividly aware than myself how difficult a task 
it will be to convince the majority of our industrial population 
that their only hope of prosperity lies in thawing out wage rates 
and restoring to their trade unions the functions which they 
formerly exercised. Nor do I underestimate the resistance of 
professional politicians of all parties to a policy which will deprive 
them of the privilege of pretending that they are giving ninepence 
for fourpence. My own experience, however, of a huge industrial 
constituency in the sharpest throes of unemployment convinces 
me that the vote-catching value of bribery masquerading as social 
services is vastly overestimated, and that the electorate is far less 
corrupt than parliamentary candidates suppose. Furthermore, 
the thoughtful reader will probably agree that the useful limits 
of political deception have now been passed, and that our people 
will soon be ready to welcome the truth if it is offered to them. 
Perhaps also he will agree that, if they are not told the truth 
within the next year or two, we shall find ourselves confronted 
with masses of men driven to fury and despair, setting aside reason 
and forcibly rendering unworkable an organisation of society to 
which they will attribute all their ills, and which no one has ever 
taken the trouble to explain to them. What our Socialists call 
the ‘ capitalist organisation of society’ is not breaking up. It 
cannot break up, because it is no artificial economic system, but 
merely the state of affairs which exists when men and women are 
as they are, and at the same time demand liberty. If they will 
surrender liberty, they can have economic security under an 
autocracy even if they remain selfish. If they will surrender 
selfishness, they can retain liberty and can do without the 
capitalist organisation of society. But, in the meantime, they 
are using their political power to make the latter work in such a 
way as to produce poverty instead of wealth. And, as I have 
said, nobody of importance takes the trouble to explain these 
matters to them. 

Hence a return to sound policy, in the way which I have 
suggested, involves risk of trouble. But no one can deny that 
time presses and that we cannot go much further on our present 
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route without disaster. So critical, indeed, is the situation that 
I am convinced that moral factors must be taken into account. 
Now, the State is not a moral being, and recent attempts to make 
it function as such have invariably brought disaster. The best 
thing, and indeed the only useful thing, that the State can do is to 
get out of the way. That is to say, sundry statutes must be 
repealed because they are destroying the economic life of the 
nation. Then the whole burden must be thrown upon us 
employers of labour, who have been paid to do the work and ought 
to doit. Ifthere is any danger or any odium to be incurred, it is 
far better that we should incur it rather than the State. Ifa few 
of us are hanged on lamp-posts, the nation will not necessarily 
perish. And all of us know well that we can avoid that fate if we 
dare to tell the truth to the workers and to act in accord with the 
logical conclusion to which the truth drives us. We give orders, 
and those whom we employ must obey. There is only one thing 
which justifies any man in giving orders, and that is that he is 
willing to sacrifice his personal interests for the sake of insuring 
that the work in hand is carried through successfully. 

Let us hear the conclusion of the whole matter. It is this: 
that in industry, as in all other common human activities, there 
can be no progress and no contentment in the absence of an 
aristocracy. We cannot obtain for our people a return of pros- 
perity so long as wage rates are frozen. For till they are thawed 


out we cannot give them a larger aggregate wage. We cannot 
reduce wage rates unless the workers trust us. And they will not 
trust us unless we become industrial aristocrats. And aristocrats 
are those who act upon the principle that the well-being of the 
many can be secured only by the self-sacrifice of the few. 

The theory works well in practice. 


AUSTIN HOPKINSON. 





WANTED A ROAD TRAFFIC POLICY 


A SERIES of disasters, extending over the years, has produced 
strong feelings, often justified, on the subject of road traffic, and 
since a dispassionate outlook is best if we are to be constructive, 
the problem is here separated into two parts, much as one might 
divide off a discussion on literature from such a subsection as 
pornography. We have then Road Traffic and Road Hogging. 
For the purposes of this article we relegate the second to the 
second place, remarking only that it will have to be ruthlessly 
subordinated to the interests of the country and of road traffic 
proper. 

The object of a road traffic policy, if we had one, would be to 
ensure that goods and people should get home without accidents, 
with economy and with regard for amenity. Other elements of a 
general kind exist, but the extent to which these three desiderata 
are simultaneously attained is some test of our road law, policy, 
layout, construction and control. One element without the others 
is of no more avail than a pen without nib or ink, or ink without 
apen. Specific traffic laws have been much discussed ; the policy 
but rarely. Let us consider it in the most general manner, ab 
initio with a view solely to the welfare of England as a whole, 
in the hope of finding a standpoint from which to see further 
than the short-range antagonisms of motorists, pedestrians, or 
railways. 

The State’s economy depends on production. For good 
reasons the production of certain things becomes localised, and 
the consequent local superabundance calls for their distribution 
in exchange for other things from elsewhere, in order that the 
producers may live on and work on. So transport begins. But 
producers are consumers, and they live and work in shelters 
usually approached through a door from the road. So road trans- 
port is necessitated. Without road transport no State can survive, 
or ever has, survived. It is more than the fertiliser of industry. It 
is an essential part and usually also the final stage of almost all 
wealth production,, while socially it is far more. England would 
be sorely tried by ten weeks of railway stoppage, but three weeks 
of a road boycott would break all those contacts which constitute 
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the organised State and would bring starvation perilously near to 
all classes. Moreover, a simple retrogression in transport methods 
to those of thirty-six years ago would create so great distress to 
our present economy that revolution must arise to countermand 
the error. 

Of the immense burden of inland distribution that tends 
increasingly to fall upon road transport, now that petroleum has 
been taught to contribute its energy, a portion should, in the 
general interest of the State, be by-passed from the roads, to 
their relief, and should employ the mechanism of the railways. 
Just what that proportion should be, and to what classes of goods 
and journeys it should apply, is entirely unknown. There exist 
no data either in public or private hands! which indicate any 
measure of the addition to road maintenance ascribable to extra 
loads or to extra speed in road transport. These technical lacune 
should be filled at the earliest possible moment by experiment and 
research. It is equally remarkable that no one knows the average 
cost of conveying one ton one mile by rail, save that when the 
goods train is loaded to its complement it is demonstrably cheap, 
probably from a quarter to one-eighth of the cost of conveying 
the same ton over the same distance by road lorry. Against this 
the average door-to-door speed of freight by rail is far less. It 
involves, moreover, certain well-known inconveniences, notably 
of crating and the transhipment from lorry to rail and back to 
lorry to complete delivery. The State has need of both services, 
and both have need of scientific research and measurement as a 
basis of reform. 

For the transit of persons, individual preferences and con- 
veniences dispose the traveller now to the one, now to another 
mode of locomotion. Certain distances, notably when an all- 
night journey occurs, favour the rail, while other desiderata, 
apparently of more widespread appeal, make certain travellers 
(e.g., a family party on holiday with luggage), for certain types of 
journeys and certain routes, prefer the variety afforded by the 
road journey. If we include for present purposes the road use by 
persons on foot and the road use for the movement of part- 
finished goods from factory to factory, from finisher to rail, from 
rail to wholesaler, and thence to the retailer’s and consumer’s 
door, and if we remember the collection of agricultural produce 
from scattered sources, the broken journeys of commercial 
travellers, and the wishes of the tourist and week-ender, as well 
as the daily attendance by bicycle of the factory worker, we need 
not dismiss as erroneous the claim that the larger part of the total 


1 The Salter Committee discovered the non-existence of these basic data 
and appears to have been considerably incommoded thereby. 
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overland transport of to-day is induced by causes, among which 
cheapness is not the greatest; to go by road. 

Anyhow, there is a great and necessary activity on our 180,000 
miles of roads, with the result that pedestrians, cyclists, and 
vehicles find themselves on the highways together, mostly ful- 
filling that function of distribution without which what should be 
wealth is dirt and what should be ‘ available service ’ is unemploy- 
ment. These disparate traffic units should not, if our traffic were 
properly ordered, be obliged to journey along the same part of 
the road (the carriageway) save exceptionally. This is not only 
because of their very various fragility and mobility, but much 
more because of the difference in the manner in which their nature 
permits them to comply with the inescapable law of safe traffic 
movement, called herein ‘ the law of the showing of intention.’ 
Their simultaneous presence is a difficulty, but it is not the whole 
of our problem. Of the 44,000,000 people in England a majority 
are in towns or work in towns (the London area alone holds nearly 
a quarter of the total); there are 2,000,000 motor vehicles, 
6,500,000 pedal cycles, 800,000 horsed vehicles, quantities of 
tramcars, agricultural machines, barrows, cattle, dogs, etc., and, 
say, 28,000,000 walkers. Not all these use the roads at all hours, 
but on the working days substantially all who are there are so in 
the course of industry or trade. Unless and until we have in 
England that form of rationalisation or Fordism which segregates 
the many specialised factories which contribute to a common 
finished product under one localised group of roofs, the 
intensity of our activity on the public roads will continue to be 
accentuated. 

The traffic movement by road with which most readers are 
chiefly and indeed grievously familiar is the week-end, holiday, 
and pleasure traffic. This is mainly the comings and goings 
between the town and countryside of a population largely massed 
in towns and not unnaturally seeking relief from that environ- 
ment whenever free to do so. Lust of speed—thought by many 
to be a significant factor—must also create some additional traffic 
which we could well spare from our roads. In one way or another 
our dense population, our way of industry, and our way of life 
have called up an exceptional growth of road traffic, and we have 
to-day far more motor vehicles? per mile of road than any 
other country, malgré the deterrent of the highest scale of motor 
taxation of any State. If we could but combine therewith public 
safety and amenity—a not impossible task—our highly developed 


2 France has 39 motor vehicles per mile of road; Italy, 2-5; Germany, 6°3 ; 
the United States, 8-8, and England as many as 13. While in England also there 
is a more crowded pedestrian population, more tortuous roads, and more uncer- 
tain weather. 
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workday road use, albeit detestable to some, would be not only a 
hopeful economic sign, but commendable generally. 

Our extreme activity on the road has given rise to two note- 
worthy consequences : 

(2) A happy fertilisation of the productive capacity of the 
country and increased flexibility of distribution. The 
means for a daily or even hourly linkage between factories 
which subserve one another’s work. The diminution of 
stocks by reason of seriatim deliveries of relatively small 
tonnage ; a quick service for urgent or perishable goods 
when (e.g., fish, milk, flowers, fruit) they cannot wait for 
the railway time schedule or for the accumulation of the 
250-ton load to make payable a goods train. Country air 
and scene for townsfolk, and eventually some disurbanisa- 
tion of the population. 

(0) A disastrous sum of motor accidents (145,502 and 143,056 
in I93I and 1932; causing 5936 and 5745 deaths 
respectively). These represent in terms of lost time, sick 
benefit, nursing, etc., a loss to the country of some 
£30,000,000 in the year, apart from an immeasurable sum 
of pain and bereavement. A great loss of rural amenity, 
quiet and solitude. 

It would only be a reader inert in kindly imagination and human 
sympathy for whom it would be necessary to prick his conscience 
by re-enumerating these crushing totals in terms of daily assassina- 
tions or to elaborate their grim resemblance to the bloody casualty 
lists of the war ; but if he should ask, as well he might, how it is 
that the pedestrian, possessed of all the British qualities that 
distinguish a pedestrian, becomes so quickly callous on turning 
motorist, or why it is that we do not daily see motor vehicles in 
the streets besmirched with blood, there is an arithmetical 
answer. The average motor vehicle is involved in one of these 
accidents only once in each 13 years. He has a fatal accident 
once in 300 years! This, of course, excuses no one, nor does it 
diminish the intention, which ic the directive of the present 
article, to remedy a grievous trouble that seems to be defeating 
us and to suggest a procedure different from those yet tried. 

In order to evolve a policy which shall take full account of 
the risks to the State involved by the neglect of either (a) or (6), 
it is necessary, inter alia, to have what we have not to-day— 
namely, the facts, details, and prime causes of fatalities—and then 
to analyse them scientifically. | 

The introduction of any new traffic control, roundabout, 
pointsman, coloured lights, etc., or changes of road form, surface, 
layout, marking, unblinding, equipping with new refuges, foot- 
ways, or lighting should be attended by the measurement (in some 
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suitable locality) of the change of accident ratio—that is, the 
change in the number of accidents in comparison with the amount 
of flow affected. The mere counting of mishaps leads us nowhere, 
for we would evidently have no road accidents if we had no road 
traffic ; while the desideratum is to get the traffic through without 
accidents. There is no space here to deal with the manner of 
measuring a quantum of traffic flow ; that is the proper function 
of the traffic research committee, which should be responsible for 
advising all scientific work on the whole subject. It is imperative 
that we get away both from the panaceas designed by the amateur 
public, which have been tried and proved futile, and from com- 
mittees selected to represent conflicting interests which thwart 
one another, and come down to independent scientific measure- 
ment, observation, and extrapolation. This has been done with 
great success in aeronautics by a Committee formed by Lord 
Haldane in 1908, which has been allowed to initiate its own 
research work, as well as to answer the scientific inquiries of the 
Air Ministry. The arrangements made twenty-five years ago 
give full precedents for the administration, responsibility, and 
remuneration of such a disinterested scientific body. 

When pleading for inquiry and research it would be presump- 
tuous, and in any case futile, to claim to know what our 1700 
highway authorities do not know of their own subject, but that in 
no way precludes our observing that they do not know their 
subject and are taking no steps to inform themselves. What is 
wanted is that authority should awaken its own curiosity, by 
observation and the systematic collection of data. Experiment, 
scientific research, and measurements will indicate causes and 
remedies. If some proof is required of the prevalent ignorance of 
the general problem of road traffic, consider the following : 

In spite of the millions at stake by reason of congested flow 
in big towns, no one has yet troubled to find, or even to seek by 
research to find—(a) the laws of traffic flow ; (6) the rate of flow 
(vehicle speed) which gives to a simple straight bridge like Water- 
loo Bridge the maximum useful carrying capacity per hour ; 
(c) the factor which distinguishes the offence of ‘ cutting-in’ ; 
(d) the effect of speed on road wear ; (é) the effect of heavy total 
loads and of heavy wheel loading on road maintenance ; (/) their 
combined effect; (g) the relative contribution to vibration 
caused respectively by road surface irregularities and by the class 
of tyre ; (4) the method of measuring, and therefore repressing, 
noises which exceed, say, forty decibels; (¢) the physiological 
causes of dazzle, and its cure ; (j) the danger of relying on coloured 
light controls where at least 3} per cent.—i.e., 250,000—users of 
vehicles in England are incapable of knowing red from green ; 
(k) psychological tests for drivers. 
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If one should remonstrate with ‘ This is a hard saying !’ and 
‘Who could know such things ?,’ let us pass on to more obvious 
instances of official ignorance with the remark that none of the 
above matters are at all beyond the range of the scientific method, 
and many are easily to be solved by elementary scientific experi- 
ment; albeit, where the material under test includes a human 
factor, time is required to establish the averages on which action 
could be based. It is not idle to show that there is a broad 
general significance in the occurrences which attend road traffic, 
and that this meaning is not sufficiently appreciated by the 
multitudinous authorities that govern it, pave the way for it, 
and provide for its control. The great wear and disintegration 
of British roads which was caused in four years of the carriage 
of war material and by the unavoidable neglect of road upkeep 
during the war has swollen road expenditure to a total of about 
£500,000,000 in the fourteen ensuing years. Foreseeable as this 
was, it is noteworthy that neither before starting nor during this 
outlay have our authorities sought answers to many elementary 
scientific questions which must be asked if such expenditure is 
to be allocated in the best way. In addition there have been 
grave oversights. A relatively small expenditure would have 
provided some footway (preferably, as the writer suggests, behind 
the hedgerows, whose beauty would thus be spared) to most 
‘roads. The fragile and ubiquitous traffic units that are pedes- 
trians require for their safety a surface separated from that 
allotted to steel motor vehicles. In this case the generalisation 
is elementary. But a list of less obvious questions, each as an 
example only, may usefully be asked. 

CasE 1.—(a) A driver is concerned to obey official orders, 
warnings, etc., and must be able to find, identify, and understand 
them so that as he runs he may read. 

(b) A system agreed to internationally by eight nations was 
adopted at Geneva some five years ago standardising the un- 
deniably best shapes, colour, and mode of display for these notices. 

(c) In England official notices are square, oblong, round, blue, 
white, red, triangular, annular, and a mixture of triangle and 
circle, and different within a few miles of one another even for 
the same official notice! As malice must be excluded, does not 
this mean ignorance of the driving conditions under which 
notices and warnings must be found, identified and appreciated ? 

CasE 2.—(a) A driver is concerned to find his way to his 
destination in town, to identify buildings, to read the numbers of 
houses. 

(b) In most large English towns, notably in London (except 
Kensington), the chief streets are not adequately and sometimes 
not at all name plated. Compared, say, to New York, which itself 
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js not perfect, we are deplorable. Shops at street corners are 
allowed to displace or obliterate the street name and to omit their 
house number (this is the deciding factor as to whether to turn 
right or left on entering a cross street). Odds and evens are on 
any side of a street. 

(c) In dense traffic such a driver’s attention is uselessly 
distraught in seeking out an unfindable name or number. This 
induces accidents, as well as stoppages to inquire, and congestion. 
The uneconomic procedure of wasting drivers’ time and road space 
as an alternative to accidents is proof of ignorance in high places. 

CASE 3.—(a) A roundabout is designed to consist of a non-stop 
vortex receiving contributions of traffic units from convergent 
streets, and throwing off the units at their chosen outlets, which 
they reach by a process called ‘ weaving.’ 

(6) Many roundabouts contain within their central island 
telephone-boxes, flower-sellers, lavatories and the like. 

(c) Telephones and the other conveniences are liable to be 
used for highly urgent calls made by pedestrians across the non- 
stop vortex, wherein the drivers are engaged on the intricacies of 
‘weaving ’! Does not the person who rushes to telephone for a 
doctor, or is alarmed by a fire, deserve to be protected from the 
risks he will take in his distress ? Is.it not a mark of ignorance 
to lure people to these frequently used conveniences and telephone 
within the hub of a roundabout ? 

CasE 4.—(a) A vehicle on the left of a street is about to turn 
left and gives in advance the correct hand signal. 

(6) When the angle of the corner pavement is reached it 
proves to be of such acute form that the driver finds himself 
unable to turn left until he has swerved considerably to his right. 
Thus he moves contrarily to the notification given by his hand 
signal. There are many thousands of such corners in London 
alone. Are not the other vehicles or pedestrians near by exposed 
to risk of collision by this ? And if so, is the faulty road layout 
tolerated through ignorance, or is it inertia ? 

CASE 5.—(a) Vehicles should keep on left of the carriageway. 

(6) Pedestrians freely keep on the right of the footway. 

(c) Is the well-known council that refused its support to the 
‘safety first’ in its campaign against this erroneous habit of 
pedestrians aware that this habit endangers the walker by allowing 
him to progress with his back to the near line of vehicles ; that 
the walker is not yet educated to the idea that he is a traffic unit, 
or aware that he cannot evade his duties and responsibilities as 
such ? If he accordingly steps out on to the carriageway with no 
prior sign of intention among a horde of drivers in congested roads 
and so risks life and limb, is not this initially ascribable to the 
council’s ignorance of traffic conditions ? 
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CASE 6.—(a) A white line down a road centre implies an order 
to keep within the width delimited between the line and the near 
kerb. 

(b) Local tradesmen’s carts and cars, the local doctor’s car, 
and even the urban council’s vehicles are commonly left standing 
(sometimes unattended) within the delimited areas without 
remonstrance from the village authority or the local police. 

-(c) All traffic arriving at such a spot finds itself thus 
permanently blocked, and accordingly the white line rule is 
disobeyed ; thus by inducing a pernicious neglect of the code we 
tend to annul the protective effect of an important device for 
safety—the white line. Do the local authorities who instruct 
their police realise this ? Obviously not. It is just ignorance of 
road traffic conditions. 

CASE 7.—(a) The appearance from a side road of a vehicle 
which may enter or cross a stream of traffic in a major road 
without warning is a danger against which there is an inter- 
nationally agreed notification symbol, accepted by the League of 
Nations. As this is an oft-recurrent danger, a cheap and excep- 
tionally distinctive danger signal—namely, an inverted triangle 
(a pyramid on its point)—was chosen. It is to be erected in the 
minor of two roads near a junction. 

(b) This warning sign is not used in England. Instead, a 
complicated sign of our own that no foreigner could know or 
interpret has been invented. It is expensive and therefore rare. 
Few British drivers know it. Is this insularity, or ignorance ? 

CasE 8.—(a) Most road users are aware that some road 
surfaces are hardly ever slippery. They also see roads of the same 
class surfaced with such material that they become slippery at the 
least weather provocation. 

(6) Do the authorities who know (since they install) these 
non-slip roads calculate the cost of the delays caused to traffic 
by slippery surfaces, or the cost of accidents, or is it ignorance of 
the traffic problem ? 

Although lists of such examples can be continued for endless 
pages, the above are sufficient. Taken together, they show that 
in many authoritative quarters the innumerable hazards that 
mismanagement is forcing on road traffic, pedestrian and other, 
are not understood. Some are mere neglects, some false economy, 
some official inadvertence, but all betray a misconception in the 
mind of the numerically dominant voter, the pedestrian (who 
alone can elect the councils and remedy these evils), that these 
troubles are the motorist’s look-out. They are far more—they 
are the pedestrian’s danger. 

Each of these examples is a case of detail. What, then, are 
the general conditions governing these details, and what the 
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principles necessary for decisions as to safe traffic movement, 
which our authorities, in common with the public, mostly ignore ? 
Starting from the premise that the ‘ rights’ of anyone on a road 
are limited to the right of passage, the first condition for safety 
may be called ‘ orderly placing,’ or orderly movement ; the second 
may be called the ‘ show your intention ’ principle, which sailors 
call the rule of ‘ show your helm.’ The first implies that for general 
safety every traffic unit should have a knowable locus or path 
from which it only departs after notifying its neighbours all round. 
For example, orderly movement would require that the units 
must be discouraged from wandering across and about the width 
of the carriageway (or for pedestrians, the footway). The second 
condition is consonant with the first, and its implications are even 
more far-reaching, for it is the main basis of safe movement, 
whether by sea, land or air. It is no more use disapproving of the 
duties it implies than is disapproving of the law of gravity. Neither 
can be ignored without incurring peril. Let us make this clear. 
Moving units in any limited space will eventually collide if there 
is nothing to restrain them from seeking to occupy the same place 
at the same moment. If, however, they had pre-knowledge of 
each other’s intention, the clash could be avoided. To carry out 
this in practice, each should indicate in advance his next intended 
movement, and as a corollary each must heed the other’s indica- 
tions by moving in accordance with a simple code. 

When ‘ orderly placing’ is applied to British road traffic it 
will mean that each unit must be enabled and encouraged to keep 
to the left of its part of the highway. So alone can orderly 
streams be formed. For the highway authorities it means that a 
footway must be provided for walkers, and that it must be such 
that they will walk on it. Moreover, it means that road layout 
(notably acute angles) must not be such that keeping to the left 
is impossible ; nor should the road sides be so sloped or surfaced 
that keeping to the left involves slipping, or cut tyres, or splashing, 
or potholes, or endangering pedestrians, or a blind approach to a 
road junction. This list, which reads like an enumeration of 
reasons against keeping to the left, is not so, because, unless the 
‘keep left’ rule is rigid, unforeseeable movement of traffic will 
result, and unforeseeable movement spells danger. Alternatives 
to the ‘keep left’ rule have been imagined and tried; they 
involve costly longitudinal lines, and are not of the same universal 
applicability, nor equally conducive to orderly movement. 

‘ Show your intention’ does not merely mean that a driver 
is to put out his hand when about to swerve or stop. It means far 
more. To the highway or transport authorities the imperious 
character of this rule indicates that they must make it possible 
for the intention when so displayed to be seen. For example, it 
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calls for the unblinding of corners when possible. It means that 
hand signals, visible as they are only on one side of a vehicle, are 
inadequate, even if fully and correctly given in good time and on 
every occasion. The pedestrian cannot see them, though they 
concern him far more than he yet realises. They are ephemeral, 
because the hand is wanted for other duties. The constable on 
point duty needs to see them, the driver of a vehicle approaching 
from the right or left at a road junction or crossing needs to see 
them (whereas, if he be on the left, he cannot to-day). In fact, 
a complete mechanical signal is required, and should after due 
notice be made compulsory and be such that all without exception 
can read the indications by day or night, from front, back and 
both sides—can see whether the intention is to stop or proceed or 
swerve, and in which direction. When this exists it will, let us 
hope, become the habit of pedestrians as well as of drivers to read 
the driver’s signals, for it is a step towards safety to know what 
the other unit is proposing. It must not be thought that the whole 
function of ‘ showing of intention ’ is adequately covered even by 
this supposed perfect device on a moving vehicle. Supplementary 
and continuously supplied information is required, and can 
moreover be given, without effort, ad hoc. 

When it is, as it should be, compulsory on every traffic unit to 
keep to the left of the available space, whether of carriageway or 
footway, the fact of moving along on the left should of itself imply 
the intention to continue so moving until an indication is given 
in due time of any forthcoming change of movement. The 
pedestrians cannot satisfactorily signal to drivers because con- 
flicting intentions shown by numerous pedestrians would cancel, 
and no simple code of responses for the vehicle can therefore be 
devised. As, however, the walker’s intention must somehow be 
knowable in his own interest, alternatives should be adopted to 
protect him. They will not be universally applicable, but will 
cover a large majority of cases. Thus the fact of walking on the 
footway and on the left of the available footway space when 
going along the highway might legitimately be treated by the 
approaching driver as an indication of the walker’s intention to 
continue. Pedestrians crossing the carriageway should go at right 
angles to it. Thus they will be giving an indication of purpose. 
Where there is a constable on point duty the walker should be 
held to take his cue from him, as the vehicles do. Similarly he 
should respect the traffic-controlling lights. He must take simple 
precautions to be visible at night. If he keeps left on the foot- 
ways, the fact of his crossing over from the left to the right of the 
footway prior to crossing the carriageway will give a preliminary 
warning of his intention to the drivers, who are on that side of 
the carriageway most dangerous to him, and, as before remarked, 
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he will without any special forethought, as a mere habit, avoid 
walking with his back to the nearest oncoming line of vehicles. 

Should the number of fatalities to pedestrians on the roads be 
less than the number to motorists, the saving of the pedestrians 
would still present by far the greatest problem, even if it were not 
unconsciously intensified by the assertion that they have rights 
without duties in the manner popular with some public persons who 
have evidently more kindliness of intention than knowledge of 
road conditions. Both habit and natural structure are against us. 
First, walking is so natural a movement that at no point of time 
does the walker feel that he has consciously become a ‘ traffic 
unit ’ involved in the compulsions which are inherent in the status 
of ‘ traffic unit ’ (i.e., these duties are not of human imposition). 
Secondly, he is physically so shaped (he is a vertical animal) that 
his intended direction is neither indicated by the direction of his 
head, nor fixed by the direction of his body. His rate of change 
of direction (pivoting, or reversing) and his rate of acceleration 
are greater than those of other normal traffic units; he is of 
fragile flesh, and he is, as yet, frequently unconscious of those 
inherent conditions of traffic movement which are not man-made. 
This last can only be remedied by propaganda.* 

It appears from the foregoing outline that even if we exclude 
every shade of ‘road hogging ’—+.e., whether careless, brutal, 
dangerous, inconsiderate, or drunken—there still remains the bulk 
of this difficult problem. Remedial action is complicated by the 
very great diversity of the combinations of possible road occur- 
rences, and the whole difficulty is accentuated on the one hand by 
a very real ignorance, which makes the problem seem easy, and on 
the other by the need to avoid allowing either walkers or vehicles 
to impose protracted stoppages on one another. This means we 
must provide that continuous or discontinuous streams of either 
shall safely and alternately use the same surface of the carriage- 
way at countless crossings. The infinite variety of traffic circum- 
stances can be reduced by rigid orderliness wherever it can be 
shown that orderliness is not unreasonable. It is suggested that 
the universal adherence to a ‘ keep left ’ rule can be shown to be 
orderly, and not only reasonable, but to facilitate and expedite 
both crossings and progress along the road, while automatically 
imposing a continuous restraint on maximum vehicle speeds. 
Moreover, were it the law—which it is not—it should not be too 
difficult to enforce on vehicles now that we have mobile police. 
The root cause of accident is whatever makes unusual or sudden 
or unexpected demands on the driver. Sometimes, though not 


8 Pedestrian problems are further discussed in my paper of that name read 
before the Royal Society of Arts on November 16, 1927, to which the reader is 
referred. 
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Table IX. from the London and Home Counties Traffic Advisory Committee (Transport Ministry’s) Report. 
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always, it is speed, sometimes the highway authorities which 
do this. Dense traffic frequently does it, and it can be relieved 
by the scientific study of traffic flow and road layout. This 
study may be expected to give such economy by avoiding 
destructions and road widenings as have not yet been dreamed 
of by our unscientific masters—in addition to saving life. 
Among the beginnings that have been made in collecting and 
sorting data for the purpose of scientific analysis there are the 
efforts of the 200 coroners who voluntarily worked for the ‘ Safety 
First ’ Association in 1926-7. In addition, there is the table of 
official information which most closely touches the question of 
the dangers of difficult driving as affected by speed. It is the 
paper (61434-12) of 1928. It relates to the Metropolitan Police Area 
of Greater London, and Table IX. is reproduced on p. 600. The 
area includes a quarter of our population. No locality has a more 
complete range of contrasted wide and constricted roads with 
sparse and dense, fast and slow traffic. The police are probably 
as competent as most to form a valid opinion of the speeds which 
they are observing round them, and their estimates have never 
been accused of under-statement. The most recent available 
show that out of 1003 fatalities in the year over 78 per cent. are 
related to vehicle speeds below 15 miles per hour, whereas under 
5 per cent. are in the category ‘ over 20 miles an hour.’ On this 
showing the most Draconian laws against exceeding 20 miles per 
hour would only have given an infinitesimal increase of security. 
Seven years of similar records confirm this result in every detail. 
Both these documents seem to endorse the view that the chief 
trouble is found wherever driving has in some way been overloaded 
with difficulties, whether by the unwisdom of the authorities, or 
by crowds, or congestions, or by the frequent occurrence of the 
unforeseeable. Such places seem to be those where high speeds 
are absent chiefly because unattainable. These considerations 
are far from affording satisfaction, or simplifying the quest for 
a cure ; but they do lend colour to the view that there is need 
for scientific investigation before the hot breath of reformers, 
uncooled by the saner air of science, parches a valuable plant 
which only needs to be trained and guided by knowledge to yield 
increasingly valuable fruit. 
The plea of this article is for one Scientific Committee on both 
Traffic Control and Road Layout. 


MERVYN O’GORMAN. 
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THE ECONOMICS OF LEISURE 


AT the present time a good deal is said about over-production, 
but the more vital need for increased consumption is not so widely 
recognised. Until quite recently the majority of people were 
engaged in factories and offices for most of their waking hours 
and had little energy or opportunity for anything but work. 
Gradually the machine has increased productive capacity to an 
extent that was undreamed of a few years ago, and ‘ surplus’ 
commodities are actually being destroyed. This unnatural and 
wasteful state of affairs demands, first and foremost, the removal 
of the many restrictions which now hamper exchange; it also 
calls for a better adjustment between work and leisure. The 
producer in his free hours becomes a consumer and helps to 
restore the balance. 

The more far-sighted leaders of industry are recognising this 
factor, and it is receiving a stimulus in the hands of the public school 
and University men who are now engaging in business to an 
increasing extent. Formerly the so-called leisured classes accepted 
a professional career as the inevitable sequel to their education, 
unless perhaps a family business had claims on their services. 
By 1914 a change was beginning, and, whether from inclination 
or financial necessity, many of them were turning to commerce 
as a change from politics and the professions. Then the war 
intervened and delayed this tendency for another decade. It is 
important to note that all these men took leisure for granted, as 
being as valuable as their work. The vacation of the lawyer 
was not merely a reward for a strenuous term, but something to 
be enjoyed for its own sake. The boy who started in business at 
sixteen had little time to think of anything else. His youth was 
spent in the office or factory, and not until middle age was it 
possible to enjoy leisure. By that time the business had become 
the only occupation which he really cared for. It was, indeed, a 
matter of boasting that a man had not missed a day from his office 
in forty years. The fact that he had not improved his methods 
was usually forgotten, and the question whether his time was 
occupied efficiently did not arise. Every age quite naturally 
believes that ‘ things are not what they were,’ but in this matter 
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of work the old days are greatly over-estimated. Then number of 
hours spent in an office or factory is not necessarily a measure of 
the work accomplished. In the days of stand-up collars there 
were no typewriters or telephones, and the mere labour of 
writing out a dozen letters and screwing them up in a copying 
press was necessarily a morning’s work. Coffee with a game of 
dominoes at eleven o’clock seems to have been a regular custom 
in the City. In terms of energy and production, seven hours 
to-day are probably equal to fourteen hours in the Victorian 
office. Having doubled the speed and pressure, the average 
worker to-day requires more leisure than his predecessors and 
also gets more out of it. As the opportunities for using leisure have 
increased in a hundred directions, it is being more widely valued 
and is no longer regarded (like the Victorian Sunday) as a boring 
interval between one day’s work and the next. 

One result of this change is that work is now more efficient, 
bringing special advantages to the manual workers, who need no 
longer tire themselves out with jobs that are totally unnecessary. 
There is no virtue in licking stamps if a machine will do it instead. 
It is argued that people may be put out of work by the new 
efficiency, but that does not necessarily follow. The fashionable 
charge of over-production assumes that everyone’s needs are 
satisfied, but while there is a single cottage still without a bath it 
is dishonest to use this excuse for retaining out-of-date methods. 
Sooner or later, efficiency means that even the unskilled workers 
will contribute a greater share to the general well-being and hence 
do better for themselves. The speeding-up of all work will make 
it possible to provide most of our needs in less time. It has been 
estimated that fifty years hence the work of the world will be 
done in about four hours daily. A good many firms have already 
adopted the five-day working week. In my own office this practice 
has prevailed since the war with the most satisfactory results. 
We work harder while we are at it, and have the chance to make 
something more of life than merely earning a living and spending 
the odd half-day in digging the garden! The time will come when 
four days’ business will be sufficient, and many of the jobs now 
done by women will no longer be tolerated in the interests of 
health. As a first step, no woman should be allowed to work 
during pregnancy, as is still the case in some occupations. The 
machine is giving us, if we will only use it intelligently, the 
opportunity to arrange life on a higher basis for everyone—to get 
more out of life. I look forward to the day when work and leisure 
are regarded as matters of equal importance, when a man will 
not merely be content to be a mechanic, but will aim at being 
a competent athlete, artist or student as well. Self-respect and 
public opinion will demand a full life, and will give the same 
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attention to cultural and social pursuits as to industry and 
economics. I am interested to find that a similar view was 
advocated by the late Lord Melchett. In one of his last addresses, 
to an American audience, he urged them to realise that ‘ we are 
not slaves of the machine but its master; that the office is not 
for us to work in but to providea living. When I say “ a living” 
I mean something more than going to an office. Machinery 
is there to provide us with leisure and not to give more 
work ; transportation is there to give us more time, and not 
less.” 1 

There is, however, no sense in making books, cars, and golf 
clubs available to the million unless everyone has the opportunity 
to use and enjoy them. At present we spend enormous skill and 
energy in creating new tastes, but seldom pause to ask whether 
we provide enough leisure to indulge them. Side by side with 
shorter working hours, the provision of longer holidays is therefore 
an ideal at which employers should aim. Leisure is, of course, 
appreciated in proportion to labour: no one is more miserable 
than the man with nothing to do. But those who say that ‘ man 
was made to work ’ are usually the first to point out that they are 
not in business for their health. While admitting that work is not 
enough, they seldom give the same attention to the use of leisure 
as to working hours. The most efficient business man is often the 
least satisfied when he leaves the factory. If I emphasise this 
rather obvious consideration, I do so because the new generation’s 
ideas on the subject are often misrepresented. A love of leisure 
is not necessarily laziness, though many of the older school seem 
to think that this is so. The man who spends fifty weeks of the 
year at a desk or a bench may get immense satisfaction out of 
writing letters or making watches; his week’s or fortnight’s 
holiday cannot be more than a mere respite from his work, and 
is over almost as soon as it is begun. A month, or even six weeks, 
would provide the chance to develop other activities and thus 
to get more out of life in every sense. An alternative occupa- 
tion provides the most effective rest ; merely ‘ sitting around’ 
(to use an Americanism) is not always the best cure for 
fatigue. 

The proper use of leisure is a problem that will become 
increasingly important. Whether we like it or not, we shall have 
to occupy an increasing amount of free time. There will always 
be people whose only amusement is ‘ loafing,’ but the majority 
are already making the most of the opportunities which modern 
life offers. The wireless programmes are criticised for being too 
‘high brow,’ but there is no doubt that the talks on science, 
economics and art are widely appreciated, and they show an 
1 Alfred Mond, First Lord Melchett, by Hector Bolitho (Secker, 1933). 
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intellectual interest on the part of the masses which a few years 
ago would have surprised even the most ardent believer in 
democracy. For this reason the suggestion that commercial 
training should be given in the schools is short-sighted. Special 
instruction is obviously necessary for technical work such as 
chemical engineering, but nine out of ten occupations in industry 
can best be learnt by experience. This view is disputed by the 
modern advocates of ‘ salesmanship,’ but as a boy will have to 
spend the greater part of his life in industry, the longer he can 
defer commercial subjects, the more time will he have for acquiring 
other interests. A love of languages or natural history acquired 
at school will help him to use his leisure to the best advantage 
later on. These subjects are also useful, indirectly, to the conduct 
of industry itself. An all-round man is more fitted to lead than 
the specialist, as I suggested in an earlier article * dealing with 
the universities and business. In the past few years the agitation 
for commercial training has been less active, but the criticism 
remains true to-day. 


It will surely be a sad day for industry itself when cultural studies are 
given second place. Technical ability is always wanted, but what appear 
to be even more necessary are breadth of mind and a sense of proportion. 
These factors may often be acquired through other channels, but are 
certainly forthcoming from the period for disinterested study and reflec- 
tion which the years at our English universities provide. A knowledge of 
business principles may usually be obtained afterwards if a methodical 
approach to study has been acquired in even small measure at the uni- 
versities, yet if the business sense is altogether lacking no amount of 
special training will inculcate it. 


The increase of leisure is bringing a new responsibility for the 
leaders of education. It will become more necessary than ever 
for people to think for themselves if they are to use their freedom 
to proper advantage. Mr. Edward Filene recognises this in his 
book Successful Living in This Machine Age when he says that 
the time has come for educational institutions to concentrate 
on 


the great social task of teaching the masses, not what to think, but how to 
think, and thus to find out how to behave like human beings in this 
machine age. This teaching, of course, should begin in the home ; but it 
can begin in the home only when parents are sufficiently educated to begin 
it. I do not minimize the task. Even to get it started will require every 
contribution that every sincere educator can make, and all the help that 
every . . . business leader can give them. But the task is glorious. 
Its accomplishment will mean not merely the completion of the machine 
civilization . . . but the preparation of the masses to live in it. 


2 «Cambridge and Commerce,’ the Nineteenth Century and After, October 
1928, 
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Until the level of education is raised many people will continue 
to spend their leisure badly ; but no matter how it is used, it has 
a direct economic value. The producer is also a consumer, and 
whether he rides in a motor coach or aspires to a car himself, 
reads books and goes to the cinema, or is content to work in his 
garden, all these activities mean more work for someone else and 
more employment. Most of the newer industries are concerned 
with leisure. The activity of the sports trades is almost too 
obvious an example to mention. The growth of the British motor 
industry has not been due mainly to tariffs ; the greatest develop- 
ment is in the production of small cheap cars. The lower middle 
class whose ambition was once to own a house or employ a servant 
has turned to the car. It is remarkable how cheaply a car can 
now be run; I know several three-hundred-a-year men who are 
almost outraged at the suggestion that a car is perhaps a luxury 
in these hard times. 

The popularity of tennis and golf is having wide economic 
results. Nearly every housing company lays out a golf course as 
an ‘ amenity ’ of the new estate. Social halls and club houses are 
springing up in dozens round London and in the Midlands. 
Thousands of pounds are spent every week-end on caddies and 
equipment by people who a few years ago gave up playing games 
as soon as they left school. Even ‘hiking’ as practised by the 
masses involves special dress and equipment, not to mention 
omnibus fares and excursion tickets. Higher up the social scale 
the expenditure on leisure has increased, and ice rinks are a 
feature of the new hotels. Garages cover ever bigger spaces ; 
there is already an underground garage near Piccadilly Circus 
which can hold 1000 cars, and similar buildings are proposed in 
other parts of London. I have not mentioned wireless and gramo- 
phones—both becoming more popular every day. These newer 
trades are one of the few bright spots in British commerce to-day, 
doing much to counteract the depression in the heavy industries. 

The personal element is receiving greater attention, now that 
leisure is becoming a recognised factor in industry. All that was 
implied by the soulless word ‘ hands’ is gradually disappearing 
under this influence. In the economic unit of rural life, the 
country estate, the squire knew his labourers personally, and 
though they might meet only at Christmas, there was a feeling 
that each was a necessary part of the world which was bounded 
by the estate. Just the same principle is needed in industry. 
Some people wili always resent intrusion into their affairs or will 
regard an interest of this sort as ‘ patronage.’ Self-respect must, 
of course, be encouraged, but most workers appreciate a little 
personal interest on the part of their employer. This mutual 
trust has been preserved to a great extent in family businesses, 
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but there is a danger of its disappearing in the vast companies 
which are becoming the order of the day. 

This danger was emphasised by the Prince of Wales in a recent 
address to the Royal Warrant Holders’ Association. ‘I think,’ 
he said, ‘ that the feeling expressed in the boast “‘ Boy and man, 
I have been with this firm forty years, and I followed my father 
in it,” and which was also expressed in the sense of obligation 
on the part of the employer to look after his workers, to treat 
them not as machines but as friendly co-operators in a common 
task, was the soundest element in our national life.’ His Royal 
Highness went on to say that in the work of restoring British 
trade, although much can be done by scientific improvements 
in manufacture, distribution and salesmanship, ‘ nothing can be 
achieved of permanent value without the existence of a real spirit 
of friendly co-operation in industry.’ The changes since the war 
have not helped to restore the personal touch. ‘ The supplanting 
of the individual type of business by the era of great combina- 
tions, the increasing strain of commercial life, and the widening 
of the scope of operations of firms—all this has led to an ever- 
increasing gap between the master and the man, between the 
controlling heads of a business firm and those employed by it.’ 
As a solution of the problem, the Prince of Wales suggested that 
those who guide the fortunes of our great industries should make 
greater use of men of proved success in leadership. ‘ Would it 
not serve in some degree to replace that old factor of strength 
which existed in the individual type of undertaking? The 
added efficiency accruing from an expert understanding and 
human handling of men would do much to close the gap caused 
by the growth of rationalisation and the disappearance of indi- 
vidual control of business.’ 

Whether in large or small concerns, a practical way of pro- 
moting corporate feeling is a works magazine, giving weekly or 
monthly news (depending on the size of the firm) about the staff’s 
activities. Some of these publications have been issued for a good 
many years, and the idea received an impetus after the war ; 
but there is room for its extension. The value of the house 
system at our public schools has long been recognised, and a 
similar feeling can be encouraged by a works journal, which gives 
the staff a mutual interest in every branch of the business. I 
think the idea should be developed by the new recruits of 
industry, who have enjoyed enough education to write and edit 
a magazine in their spare time with little extra effort. There are 
also openings for games as part of the business life. Many big 
firms already have their own sports grounds, and even provide 
omnibuses to take the staff there on Saturday afternoons. In 
future sport may become a feature of business hours on a second 
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afternoon in the week, and trades might be organised into leagues 
for competition in the major sports. The provision of canteens 
and libraries is gradually spreading, and some progressive firms 
are even providing medical clinics in the interests of their staffs, 
*‘ Something for nothing ’ is a dangerous principle, but it is possible 
to charge prices that make these services attractive and conse- 
quently appreciated as a privilege. Where firms have enough 
capital to make loans to employees who are buying their own 
houses, so much the better. If we can ensure that everyone 
engaged in business has a roof of his own we shall be doing a 
great service to the community. 

The growth of leisure among all classes is reflected in the 
greater attention that is now being paid to art and appearance in 
commercial matters. It is no longer enough for an article merely 
to ‘sell.’ Public taste has been improving for twenty years, but, 
properly guided, it is now going forward by leaps and bounds, 
Ruskin used to protest against the ugly factories with which the 
mid-Victorians were content. At that time the industrial era was 
developing so rapidly that they hardly paused to consider what 
things looked like. They were too much occupied in getting 
things done in order to keep up with the new pace set by the 
machine. I know a commercial traveller of the eighties who, 
much ahead of the times, once urged a furniture manufacturer to 
simplify his designs. He appeared to be getting a sympathetic 
hearing and became quite eloquent, but the manufacturer brought 
him down to earth with one pithy comment. ‘ It seems to me,’ 
he said, ‘ that there’s too much of this damned art about now- 
adays!’ The pendulum is now swinging the other way. Beauty, 
accepted as a matter of course by the few, is now found to be a 
commercial asset. The public does appreciate beautiful things 
if they are offered consistently. Witness the popularity of the 
Underground Railway posters, on which artists of the first rank 
are beingemployed. Advertising, to be successful, must be artistic. 
A great improvement is noticeable in commercial literature, and 
the same influence is seen in furnishing and decoration. 

The new leaders of business are endeavouring to introduce the 
old exclusive standards and to give them to the masses. Mass 
production is now being adapted to turn out beautiful things in 
the hands of those to whom beauty has always been an accepted 
standard. This influence is bringing about a change in all branches 
of industry which is little short of a revolution, both in the 
methods and products of manufacturing. Its importance is 
being recognised by some of the biggest firms in the country. 

Under the new conditions the dignity of work assumes a new 
significance. In times gone by it was creditable to paint a picture 
or design a building, but the manufacture of picture frames or 
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drain pipes was on an altogether different plane. The one was 
noble, the other was a matter for apology, so that while everyone 
knew that ‘ Jones’ was an architect, ‘Smith’ did his best not to 
mention his connexion with ‘trade.’ Actually the one was 
dependent on the other, and, however much some people may 
regret the gradual passing of the leisured classes in the limited 
sense, the finer things of life are assuming a new value in becoming 
available tothe many. Leisure is one of the keys to this important 
development. 
Joun BENN. 


Vor. XCIII—No. 675 
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ARE THE JAPANESE COMING HOME? 


THE question which constitutes the title of this article is asked in 
respect of two separate yet connected groups of facts, one relating 
to the racial, the other to the cultural history of the Japanese. 
Amongst the former, an outstanding fact is that historically the 
Japanese have Mongolian affiliations, which as a result of recent 
events in Manchuria have acquired practical importance in 
Mongolian life. In the latter group the chief fact is that below 
the bitter hostility which separates the Japanese and the Chinese 
at the present time lie many elements of sympathy and mutual 
understanding. 

At the moment undoubtedly Sino-Japanese relations could 
scarcely be more inimical without resulting in declared warfare. 
The Japanese have allowed Manchurian troops to carry hostilities 
into North China, and may, for all that can be foreseen at the 
time of writing, intend, or be forced by Chinese resistance, to 
develop this incursion into a regular invasion by their own forces. 
It is in that light, indeed, that the Chinese regard their occupation 
of Manchuria, not to speak of their seizure of Jehol. Accordingly, 
to use the term home-coming in connexion with recent Japanese 
movements may seem to many far-fetched. Home-making, 
however, is not necessarily a peaceful process in its initial 
stages. Nor will it be denied that there have been previous 
incursions into China, marked by all the characteristics of 
invasion in the accepted political sense (for instance, by the 
Manchus) which are now seen to be much more in the nature of 
civil war than were, say, English invasions of France in the 
fifteenth century. Few, moreover, will deny that at least as 
strong as the hostility which the Japanese and Chinese feel towards 
one another is their sense of kinship in respect of matters 
differentiating them from the Western world. What is usually 
referred to in terms of colour by no means covers the whole 
basis of this sentiment. Fortunately there is to-day no likelihood 
whatever of an attempt by Western Powers to impose political 
domination upon China. But in the past that possibility has not 
been so far removed from likelihood as not to have suggested to 
the Chinese the doubt whether, had they to choose between 
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European and Japanese domination, the former would be the 
more tolerable. 

In actuality, moreover, Japan’s recent activities in Manchuria 
and Jehol have to some extent been influenced by pro- Japanese 
sentiments in China. This fact was referred to in a telegram 
from the Tokyo correspondent of The Times on October 24 last. 
It said : 

Speculation on the possible restoration of Mr. Henry Pu (the head of 
Manchoukuo) to the Dragon Throne, which hitherto seemed unsubstantial, 
has been quickened by the simultaneous presence in Peking of Mr. Ariyoshi, 
the Japanese Minister to China, Mr. Komai, Japanese member of the 
Manchoukuo Privy Council, and several prominent opponents of the 
Nanking Government, including Tuan Chi-jui, Yen Hsi-shan, Sun Chang- 
feng and others... . If the Japanese should advance towards Jehol 
these rumours [i.e., rumours of an impending transference of allegiance of 
Northern Chinese leaders to Pu Yi] would acquire vivid interest. 


Jehol is now under Japanese control, and so far the move- 
ment alluded to has not developed. Very possibly it will not ; 
on the other hand, it may. In any case, Pu Yi’s presence in 
Manchuria and the position he occupies there represent more 
than a clever Japanese conjuring trick of the white-rabbit-out- 
of-a-hat order. Pu Yi went to Manchuria very willingly, and as 
the outcome of a Manchu revival vigorous enough to be on the 
look-out for opportunities. What, or how many, Chinese are still 
loyal to the Ch’ing Dynasty few Englishmen if any are in a 
position to say. There seems to be little doubt, however, that 
some still favour a monarchical in preference to a republican 
system of government, while a still larger number dislikes the 
Kuomintang, and in appropriate circumstances would be willing 
to avail themselves of Japanese help to overthrow that party. 
A bare statement of these considerations is sufficient to make 
the use of the phrase home-coming in relation to Japan’s trans- 
formation from an insular into a continental Power less far- 
fetched than it seems at first sight. The phrase does not include, 
of course, any suggestion that this change, which began with 
the establishment of Japanese control over Korea, involves a 
shifting of the centre of power from Japan. It is limited to 
the speculation whether recent events are capable of interpre- 
tation asa reflex of ancient movements, as a modern expression 
of old but persistent forces acting in a reverse direction, under the 
influence partially of racial and cultural attractions. 

The racial antecedents of the modern Japanese are a matter 
of dispute. So also is the length of the period to which the word 
‘modern,’ in its ethnological sense, can be said to apply. The 
time from which the Japanese show a blend of many racial 
features is set by some as far back as 1000 B.c. Others put the 
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time much nearer our era. From the standpoint of this article 
the later the ethnic fusion which the Japanese represent can be 
said to have been still in progress the better. For that very 
reason, however, one prefers to rely upon the cautious statements 
and conclusions of Mr. G. B. Sansom, whose cultural history of 
Japan is of such great interest and importance at the present 
time. ‘It seems almost certain,’ he says, ‘ that several centuries 
before the Christian era, south-eastern Korea and that part of 
Japan which includes Idzumo were inhabited by a people of the 
same stock ’ ; and he goes on to remark that, while most European 
writers assume that the clans which set forth from Kyishi to 
conquer Central Japan were of Malay stock, there is ‘ a good deal 
to be said for the hypothesis that the leaders of the expedition 
were, like the Idzumo people, of Mongolian origin, and had 
crossed over from Korea by the straits of Tsushima.’ 

The evidence for this view, though extremely interesting, must 
be stated in summarised form. Part of it consists of the ‘ curved 
jewels,’ or magatama, of bone, horn and stone of various kinds, 
including jade, nephrite and chrysoprase, which are common 
in the region of Lake Baikal and the Ural Mountains but are not 
found in Japan, or, except possibly in small quantities, in China 
proper. Part is to be found in pottery and iron weapons showing 
a debt either to China or to peoples of Ural-Altaic stock who 
immigrated into Japan from north-eastern Asia through Korea, 
coming under Chinese influences as they did so; while part is 
derived from Japanese legend-cycles recounting the history of 
the Idzumo clan, and of the Kyiishi people who settled in Yamato, 
in terms which point to the superior culture of the former. This 
evidence does not enable any estimate to be formed of the strength 
of the Ural-Altaic element in the Japanese, nor does it preclude 
the probability that a large part of the population of Kyishi 
at the inception of the eastward movement along the shores of 
the inland sea towards Yamato was of southern origin, possibly 
Malayan, possibly aboriginal Chinese from South China. But it 
does appear to give early Japanese history a much more northern 
continental environment than used to be associated with it. 

Recent researches by Professor Matsui Hitoshi, Professor of 
Chinese History in Kokugakuin University, into the early history 
of Manchuria have thrown considerable light on the environment. 
He refers to the movements of three tribes, the Sushén, the Fuyii 
and the Weimo, all three mentioned in Chinese records, which, as 
far as one can judge, must have been contemporaneous and con- 
nected with Tungusic and Mongolian migrations referred to above. 
He does not assert that any of these peoples were Tungus, but 
he describes them as occupying territories which Mongo-Tungusic 
peoples at one time held, namely, the valleys of the Nonni, lower 
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Sungari and Ussuri rivers—in other words, Heilungkiang, northern 
Kirin, and the Primorsk province. The Weimo, apparently, were 
driven out from the Nonni-Sungari district by the Fuyii, ‘lost 
themselves in the vast mountain zone of the eastern part of Man- 
churia, and finally scattered in the north-eastern part of distant 
Korea.’ Whether this ‘ scattering’ occurred prior to, during, or 
later than Chinese migrations from the Liao river plain towards the 
same district during the period of Yen and Ts’in (453-206 B.c.) 
Professor Hitoshi does not say. More important than that point, 
interesting though it is, is the general character of the period, 
which was a time of big conceptions, and of offensive and defen- 
sive operations on an immense scale. This was the period when 
China began her colossal wall-building—first the wall running 
eastward from the southern part of what is now Jehol to Hsiang- 
ping, the precursor of the modern Liaoyang, and later the Great 
Wall, enterprises which were followed by the establishment of 
the silk route to Europe, the great march of 30,000 Chinese troops 
into Ferghana, and the Chinese conquest of northern Korea, 
together with the territory north of it. 

That the Chinese must have been a very fine people at that 
time, breeding empire-builders as lustily as the British have done, 
cannot be doubted. It can scarcely be doubted either that their 
foes were of first-rate fighting quality too. Wall building on the 
scale then regarded as necessary can scarcely have been conceived 
in the spirit of a modern political gesture. Unfortunately, so 
little is known of the Mongolian and Tungus tribes of that time 
that little can be asserted about them. Racial characteristics, 
however, change slowly even to-day, when they are constantly 
played upon by innumerable modifying influences. During the 
1000 years preceding our era they must have been still more 
immutable. We are entitled, accordingly, to think that if early 
Chinese civilisation was not incompatible with heroic qualities— 
as obviously it was not—the peoples who migrated and warred 
outside its pale were every bit as splendid in their savagery as 
their contemporaries and successors in Northern Europe. From 
some immense reservoir of fighting qualities, at all events, the 
Mongols derived the characteristics which Matthew Paris exag- 
gerates in the Hakluyt Society’s edition of The Journey of William 
Rubruck : 


Swarming like locusts over the face of the earth, they have wrought 
terrible devastation to the eastern parts [of Europe], laying it waste with 
fire and carnage. They are inhuman and beastly, rather monsters than 
men, thirsting for and drinking blood, tearing and devouring the flesh of 
dogs and men, dressed in ox-hides, armed with plates of iron, short and 
stout, thick-set, strong, invincible, indefatigable, their backs unprotected, 
their breasts covered with armour; drinking with delight the pure blood 
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of their flocks, with big, strong horses, which eat branches and even trees 
and which they have to mount by the help of three steps on account of the 
shortness of their thighs. They are without human laws, know no comforts, 
are more ferocious than lions or bears. 


Douglas Carruthers in Unknown Mongolia says: ‘For sheer 
bravery, blind obedience and physical endurance the Mongols 
have earned a recognition from all writers.’ 

So too have the Japanese, of whom Mr. Sansom says : 


many of their qualities, much of their thought and behaviour, not only as 
revealed in their early legends, but even as observed to-day, marks them 
off very distinctly from the Chinese, despite their great intellectual and 
even spiritual debt to successive dynasties of Han and T’ang and Sung and 
Ming. No student of Japanese history can fail to be impressed by these 
features. The strength and prestige of a foreign culture seems as if it 
would overwhelm and transform Japan, but always there is a hard, non- 
absorbent core of individual character, which resists and in turn works 
upon the invading influence. It is interesting to speculate as to the source 
of this distinctive temperament. Doubtless it is to be sought in some 
special ingredient of the racial mixture. 


Nobody can say what the ingredient is. Few, however, would 
attribute to what Mr. Sansom terms the ‘warm, southern 
element in their composition,’ which may have much to do with 
their gaiety and artistic qualities, the sterner, tougher qualities 
which make the Japanese soldier in action as fine an embodiment 
of bravery as the world can show. Yet those qualities are tradi- 
tional, springing, it can hardly be doubted, from some definite 
and, did we but know enough, traceable source. Is there any- 
thing improbable in the supposition that, if nourished and 
developed during the formation of the samurai caste in the twelfth 
century, they were originally introduced with the people who 
entered Japan vid Korea from the northern part of the Asiatic 
mainland, people who were racially connected with the Mongols 
and shared some of their characteristics ? 

Anyway, this, according to Mr. Owen Lattimore,' is a fact, 
that with Japan’s conversion from an insular into a continental 
Power (and those who question the admissibility of that phrase 
must be prepared to say whether they can conceive of Japan relin- 
quishing her recently established control over Manchuria and Jehol 
except. under the compulsion of military defeat or domestic 
disaster) the Mongolian world is showing signs of new vitality. 
Too little is known, at all events to the present writer, whose 
first-hand knowledge of Outer Mongolia was acquired many years 
ago, to magnify this fact into one of great significance, though 
enough is known to make it potentially important. Part of this 
knowledge is the fact that Chinese colonisation of Southern 


4 «The Unknown Frontier of Manchuria,’ Foreign Affairs, January 1933. 
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or Inner Mongolia, and Russian domination at Urga and other 
places in Outer or Northern Mongolia, are both disliked by many 
Mongols, who, even if they were indifferent to them, would be 
alive to the opportunities for activity which these modern counter- 
parts of ancient racial movements seem likely to give them. The 
Mongols, in other words, long supposed to represent one of the 
‘also rans ’ amongst the peoples of the world, are astir with new 
hopes and new ideas, and, while it is much too early to say what 
form of action the latter may dictate, only the unimaginativeness 
that is akin to stupidity can ignore the possibility of a Mongolian 
renaissance resulting from Japan’s domination over the lands 
from which some of her people originally came. 

But let us turn to the second group of facts in virtue of which 
the question Are the Japanese coming home? is asked. The 
extent to which Japanese culture is based on China’s, though 
well known to students, is insufficiently appreciated by people in 
general. Most people, of course, know that written Japanese is 
largely composed of Chinese characters or symbols. How many 
realise, however, that the two official records upon which the 
Japanese rely for their early history, the Kojiki and the Nihon 
Shoki, compiled in A.D. 712 and 720 respectively, are both written 
entirely in Chinese script, the latter in the Chinese language and 
not in Japanese at all? It was not until the ninth century that 
a syllabary, composed of abbreviated Chinese characters selected 
to represent one Japanese sound each, came into existence. 
Thereafter where Chinese had been customary Japanese came to 
be increasingly used, though it was some time before any writer 
claiming to be a scholar felt at liberty to use his native tongue. 
Women, it may be added in passing, led the way—notably a lady- 
in-waiting, Murasaki Shikibu, whose Genji Monogatari is familiar 
to many English readers through Mr. Arthur Waley’s translation. 
Here are the terms in which Mr. Sansom speaks of Japan’s 
attitude towards the script she learnt from China. 


No full understanding of Japanese esthetics can be reached by those 
who do not appreciate the written characters. They are symbols of ideas, 
but they are not pictures of things; and therefore a man who takes up 
his brush to trace them is not distracted by any desire to represent or even 
to suggest a concrete reality, but aims at making shapes whose beauty is 
their very own and does not depend upon their significance. He moves, as 
it were, in a world of pure form, and he is concerned only with abstract 
design. For him, to write beautifully is to solve fundamental problems of 
art. The line must be unerringly placed, it must be just in relation to its 
fellows, and though it may pass from strength to softness it may never 
falter, but must be alive throughout its length. The ink must merge 
with the soft paper, neither lying inert upon its surface nor spreading 
aimlessly beneath. The brush, suitably charged and directed, not as the 
pen by a niggling motion of the fingers but by a bold impulse of the whole 
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body transmitted from the shoulder to the wrist, will produce a subtle 
range of tones between the faintest grey and the deepest black. Toa 
discerning eye such modulations, under the sure touch of a master, can 
give as profound satisfaction as the most harmonious blend of colour. 
In Japan, therefore, calligraphy was not a mere convenient handicraft but 
an art, the sister and not the handmaid of painting. 


The attitude of the Chinese towards their script is every bit as 
sensitive and appreciative. Now, while it is easy to exaggerate 
the importance of this fact, it is easier still to underestimate it, 
as many people who have lived in China without acquiring any 
knowledge of the written language, and without, therefore, ever 
having felt any of its fascination, or shared any of the sentiments 
which the Chinese feel for it, often do. Yet as good a proof as any 
of the reality of its spell is the belief not infrequently expressed 
by members of the British consular service in China, or foreigners 
in the Chinese customs and other Chinese Government services (the 
only classes of men, apart from missionaries, who are obliged to 
study the script), that the individual who likes and becomes 
‘ good ’ at it is likely to be useless at anything else. One can recall 
some cases in which that remark has been justified—allowing for 
the difference in values which, as often as not, it connotes, and 
some in which it has been absolutely true—true, that is to say, 
without reference to any such difference. As regards the latter 
no more need be said than that there are many pursuits amongst 
ourselves, literary, scientific and recreative—chess, for example, 
or even cross-word puzzles—which, if followed with the passion 
that results in absorption, tend to unfit their devotees for prac- 
tical life in any form. But the other cases, those involving a 
difference in values, cannot be summarily dismissed. On the 
contrary, just because of that fact, they are worth examination. 
For it is precisely in respect of the aims and objects which 
practical life should keep before itself that East and West so 
frequently differ. Of course, that they are agreed as to many 
objects—those, for example, into which money for personal needs 
enters—need hardly be said. It is the case, too, that kindred 
aims, associated with what we call the standard of life, are rapidly 
coming to be regarded as desirable in China, as with certain 
important exceptions—hours of work, for instance—they have 
long been in Japan. Our standards, moreover, of military, naval, 
and aerial efficiency determine those of the Far East, as do the 
standards which may be classified as engineering. These taken 
together constitute a large sector of life. But they do not con- 
stitute that portion in which man does not live by bread alone, 
yet in which if he fails in the art of living he is extremely 
unhappy. 

In an article such as this one cannot hope to do more than 
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touch upon one or two manifestations of the art as practised in 
China and Japan, and as our point of departure was their script, 
let us choose those which have been influenced thereby. The 
script, Mr. Sansom told us above, is to the Japanese a thing of 
wondrous form. In Chinese life, as all will allow, form is 
immensely important, form both in its visible sense and in its 
invisible one, which includes the sense of propriety, a sense 
valued in our public schools, though it would wither if called 
by that name. Compare with our public school variety, 
delicate as it appears to, say, an American, the following 
description of Japanese etiquette by Mr. G. C. Allen in Modern 


Japan: 


It is not an exaggeration to say that it is a social crime in Japan to 
give in answer to a question any reply (however true) which may dis- 
please, or to ask for any favour which will make necessary a blunt refusal. 
Among certain peoples the messenger of evil was rewarded with death ; 
in Japan, unless he conveys his message with suitable circumlocutions, 
he is likely to be ostracized as a barbarian. Blunt negatives and direct 
refusals are, in fact, unknown to the code of the Japanese, and in order 
to convey such notions one must speak circuitously, casting hints of ones 
meaning here and there, half indicating one thing while ostensibly affirming 
the opposite. Thus the conversation of two Japanese must not be taken 
at its face value, for each is engaged in suggesting, not deliberately stating 
his meaning and in trying to discover the implications of a string of con- 
ventional phrases and vague suggestions. Japan is no place for those who 
pride themselves on speaking their mind. 


Nor, for precisely the same reasons, is China. Yet Englishmen 
who regard that fact as an illustration of the lack of directness 
which wastes time and complicates business, and as coming 
therefore under the heading of Chinese impracticability, are under 
the obvious necessity of reclassifying it in relation to Japan, 
which though just as practical as their own country, just as eager 
to ‘ deliver the goods,’ and just as capable of doing so (as even 
Lancashire now admits), yet refuses to sacrifice the conception of 
form which is the corner-stone of Confucian culture. 

Equally unwilling has she shown herself to renounce the 
original Confucian conception that man is born for uprightness, 
and that human nature is essentially good, though, like China, 
she has modified it. Not that she owes her joyousness in the 
first instance to China. 


Much that is kindly and gracious in the life of the Japanese to-day [says 
Mr. Sansom] can be traced to those sentiments which caused their remote 
ancestors to ascribe divinity not only to the powerful and awe-inspiring, 
such as the sun and the moon and the tempest, or to the useful, such as 
the well and the cooking-pot, but also to the lovely and the pleasant, such 
as the rocks and streams, the trees and flowers. The worship of such 
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objects has its counterpart in that delicate sensibility to the beauties of 
Nature which is one of the most endearing characteristics of the Japanese, 
Beyond doubt it is a characteristic deeply rooted in the past. 


But it is one which China did much to strengthen and refine, not 
only through the doctrine just alluded to, but through Zen 
Buddhism, which, while derived in the first instance from India 
and reputed to have been introduced into China by an Indian 
monk, Bodhidharma, in A.D. 520, was, to quote Mr. Sansom once 
more, ‘ the development of an Indian doctrine under the influence 
of Chinese thought. It is clearly,’ he adds, ‘a manifestation of 
that habit of the Chinese mind which found another and not very 
different expression in the mysticism of Lao-tzu, and whatever 
its origin it ought to be regarded as a peculiarly Far Eastern 
product.’ Three of its characteristics only can be referred to 
here—its frugality and restraint, which influenced such different 
things as the style of the Golden Pavilion at Kyoto, the Né drama, 
ink painting and the Tea Ceremony ; and a mystic love of Nature 
which, unlike much of the love of Nature which inspires English 
literature, feels no antithesis between Nature and man. China’s 
script, in which a large number of symbols for abstract ideas are 
based upon those used for fire, water, hill, stream, sun, moon, 
breath, sheep and other concrete objects, encouraged these 
characteristics, which with others have combined to produce 
that quite distinct and individual thing, Japanese taste. That, 
while differing from China’s, resembles hers much more than our 
own, and is much more important in the daily life even of the 
poorest Japanese than taste is amongst ourselves. Every culti- 
vated Englishman, no doubt, agrees that ‘a thing of beauty is a 
joy for ever,’ but few uncultivated Englishmen rely upon beauty 
for joy, or feel any dissatisfaction with comfort that is without 
beauty. 

Against all this, of course, and the long years of peaceful 
intercourse with China which there is not room to trace, must be 
set, as acknowledged at the beginning of this article, not merely 
the hostility that has grown so steadily since 1894, but previous 
periods of hostility, together with psychological causes of enmity, 
of which the chief is a mutual contempt, China’s arising from her 
knowledge of all Japan has borrowed from her, Japan’s from her 
sense of obligation and her conviction that she possesses superior 
moral qualities of an elemental but essential character. If one 
could strike an accurate balance between the two groups of facts 
one would be able to predict with confidence what is going to 
happen in the Far East ; and who claims to be able to do that ? 
Certainly not myself, who claim no more than to have asked a 
question worth consideration. For if the answer to it is No, 
Japan’s recently acquired position on the mainland is likely 
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to be incompatible with the restoration of a durable peace ; 
if it is Yes, the West’s desire for such peace is likely to be 
unrealisable without considerable readjustment of its interests 
in, and ideas regarding, the Far East. 


E. M. GULL. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY May 


WAS NEWMAN A FAILURE? 


OF all types of genius, the religious offers greatest difficulty to 
critic and historian. They are obliged, as it were, to appraise in 
three dimensions a subject which strays continually into four; 
and there is always some leakage. Last year—a year before the 
centenary of the Oxford Movement—Mr. Shane Leslie, in a 
collection which he called Sublime Failures, included Cardinal 
Newman. The essay is hostile; yet, leaving its occasional 
flippancy on one side, it presents a legitimate three-dimensional 
verdict. If we demur, it is from a sense that, historically as well 
as ethically, such a verdict is not enough. There has been a 
leakage, and the leakage has been that quality of Newman which 
operates in an extra dimension ; probably, the essential Newman. 
A life such as his is like a comet, trailing after it an ever-growing 
tail of influence and effect. His account can be reckoned in 
terrestrial coinage—Mr. Leslie has reckoned it ; but Newman-in- 
space-and-time is not necessarily the same as Newman-in- 
eternity ; nor, in saying this, are we running beyond the principles 
of objective historical criticism. Tacitus, writing of Christianity 
after an interval much longer than that which has elapsed since 
the death of Newman, stated a conclusion which seemed fully 
justified. Actually, it was nonsense, even from the angle of the 
objective historian. Newman’s life was spent in the service of a 
faith based upon what seemed to be an earthly failure, and can 
only be assessed as part of the history of that faith. No other 
test is adequate. 

There is, if we call failure a misuse of powers, at least one 
department of life in which Newman failed—of which more 
presently. The failure was real and final, not a mere reverse, nor 
the disappointment of a project ; yet, compared with the purpose 
to which his life was consecrated, it was of small importance. 
Reverses he had in plenty, and disappointments. His career 
after 1845 was less spectacular, less immediately influential, than 
before. He was frustrated in the fulfilment of various schemes 
by hostility of the Ultramontanes, and by jealousies among his 
nearer colleagues. He lost a libel action, missed a bishopric, and 
depended, for the work which brought to him his greatest fame, 
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upon the incomprehension of an Anglican divine. These circum- 
stances, since they all ultimately worked together for his good, are 
so much evidence that his life is not to be assessed in terms of 
ordinary profit and loss. Newman himself doubted the validity 
of the material world. For the purposes of his own life he was 
right. 

John Henry Newman was born in London on February 21, 
1801, and baptised at the church of St. Benet Fink. His father 
was a banker, a Freemason of Evangelical views. The child was 
brought up to love music and to take delight in reading the Bible. 
He showed precocious ability, writing a satire and a mock drama 
at the age of eleven. His favourite author was Sir Walter Scott. 
From his earliest years he was a visionary : 


I thought life might be a dream, or I an angel, and all this world a 
deception, my fellow-angels by a playful device concealing themselves 
from me, and deceiving me with the semblance of a material world. 


This view of the material world he was to expand, many years 
later, in his sermons : 


The exterior world, physical and historical, is but the manifestation to 
our senses of realities greater than itself. Nature is a parable: Scripture 
is an allegory: pagan literature, philosophy, and mythology, properly 
understood, are but a preparation for the Gospel. 


Newman’s childhood was spent near Richmond. He went to 
school at Ealing, to the Rev. George Nicholas, of Wadham 
College, Oxford, whence he took with him to Oxford definite 
Calvinistic leanings, acquired principally from his classical master 
there. He read hard at Trinity, and was expected to redeem the 
college’s poor run of success in Schools ; but he had overworked, 
tried his powers too high, and failed badly. The reverse did not 
daunt him. He stayed on, refreshing his mind in the practice and 
composition of music, and stood for a fellowship at Oriel. Con- 
trary to all expectation, he was successful. Neither success nor 
failure had dimmed his visionary perception. ‘I dreamed a spirit 
came to me and discoursed about the other world.” He was 
ordained deacon on Trinity Sunday, 1824, and priest a year later. 
He remained at Oxford, holding various posts, including that of 
Vicar of St. Mary’s, until 1843. 

Soon after taking orders Newman made a friend who had a 
great influence upon his life and thought. This was Hurrell 
Froude. In 1832 the two went for a trip to the Mediterranean, 
made necessary by the state of Froude’s health. On the way 
back, becalmed in an orange boat off Caprera, Newman wrote his 
most famous hymn, ‘ Lead, kindly Light.’ Returning to Oxford, 
he plunged heart and soul into an association to defend the 
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Anglican Church against Liberalism. ‘ Liberalism,’ as he defined 
it, was 

. . . the mistake of subjecting to human judgment those revealed doctrines 
which are in their nature beyond and independent of it, and of claiming to 
determine on intrinsic grounds the truth and value of propositions which 


rest for their reception simply on the external authority of the Divine 
Word. 


‘The party issued their Tracts for the Times, and Newman 
preached his celebrated University Sermons. The Oxford Move- 
ment had been born. Its influence spread like a prairie fire, and 
Newman suddenly found himself the object of an almost fanatical 
devotion. 

It is difficult to gauge his importance to the Oxford Movement. 
Keble’s Assize Sermon may have been the start of it, as Newman 
always believed; Pusey may have been the figurehead; but 
Newman did something which in the long run was probably more 
important than the work of either. He contributed a personality, 
a graciousness, and a glamour which added to those who flocked 
in support of the movement the last necessary touch of enthusiasm. 
The undergraduates (those, at least, to whom such matters gave 
any concern) were with him toa man. They pointed him out as 
he walked the streets of Oxford, and hushed their voices at the 
mention of his name. For a few years his influence at Oxford was 
paramount. He entered upon the movement with a clear purpose 
before him. 


I had a supreme confidence in our cause; we were upholding that 
primitive Christianity which was delivered for all time by the early teachers 
of the Church, and which was registered and attested in the Anglican 
formularies, and by the Anglican divines. That ancient religion had well- 
nigh faded away out of the land, through the political changes of the last 
150 years, and it must be restored. It would be in fact a second reforma- 
tion :—a better reformation, for it would be a return not to the sixteenth 
century but to the seventeenth. 


But he had started on a course from which there was to be no 
turning back. The investigation of certain heresies, and the 
reception of Tvact XC., in which he sought to give a Catholic inter- 
pretation to the Thirty-Nine Articles, turned the direction of his 
thought. ‘ Tempus abire tibi est,’ he quoted, and left Oxford for 
Littlemore. 

We have no space here for an account of his sojourn at Little- 
more, and the rule of life he maintained with his companions. An 
impression of what it meant to him later can be gauged from the 
picture which, of all biographers, Lytton Strachey gives best : 


At about this time the Curate of Littlemore had a singular experience. 
As he was passing the Church he noticed an old man, very poorly dressed 
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in an old grey coat with the collar turned up, leaning over the lych gate, in 
floods of tears. He was apparently in great trouble, and his hat was 
pulled down over his eyes, as if he wished to hide his features. For a 
moment, however, he turned towards the Curate, who was suddenly struck 
by something familiar in the face. Could it be ? Aphotograph hung 
over the Curate’s mantelpiece of the man who had made Littlemore 
famous by his sojourn there more than twenty years ago; he had never 
seen the original; but now, was it possible——-? He looked again, and 
he could doubt no longer. It was Dr. Newman. He sprang forward, with 
proffers of assistance. Could he be of any use? ‘Oh no, no!’ was the 
reply. ‘Oh no, no, no!’ But the Curate felt that he could not turn 
away, and leave so eminent a character in such distress. ‘ Was it not 
Dr. Newman he had the honour of addressing ?’’ he asked, with all the 
respect and sympathy at his command. ‘ Was there nothing that could 
be done?’ But the old man hardly seemed to understand what was 
being said to him. ‘Oh no, no!’ he repeated, with the tears streaming 
down his face. ‘Oh no, no!’ 


Newman had an extraordinary capacity for suffering, which is 
perhaps his strongest claim to be considered a saint. There was, 
too, more in his sorrows than met the eye. If we could know 
exactly what was in his mind when the Curate of Littlemore saw 
him, we should be nearer his secret than any biographer has been 
allowed to come. At Littlemore Newman hesitated some time 
over the step which had become inevitable. To the two years he 
spent there belong the Essay on the Development of Christian 
Doctrine, the importance of which was the application to dogma 
of a theory of evolution, and a consequent illumination of com- 
parative religion. 


The phenomenon, admitted on all hands, is this: That great portion 
of what is generally received as Christian truth is, in its rudiments or in its 
separate parts, to be found in heathen philosophies and religions. 


‘ These things are in heathenism, therefore they are not Christian,’ 
Newman represents objectors as saying ; whereas he preferred to 
say, ‘ These things are in Christianity, therefore they are not 
heathen.’ 


These things are but broken lights of the truth, but such as they are, 
they too are from God. So far, then, from the Church’s creed ‘ being of 
doubtful credit because it resembles foreign theologies,’ we ever hold that 
one special way in which Providence has imparted divine knowledge to us 
has been by enabling her to draw and collect it together out of the world. .. . 


On October 8, 1845, Newman made his submission to Rome. 
He had contested every inch of the way. ‘ He commenced, fifteen 
years ago’ (wrote the Tablet), ‘an ardent Romanist.’ 


During that time, with every prejudice against the truth, he has 
diligently laboured in his endeavour to place the Anglican theory on a 
sound basis in his own mind and before the public. He has tried scheme 
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after scheme, step by step he has fallen back before the resistless onset of 
truth. He has yielded slowly—reluctantly, we may say ; surrendering no 
point gratuitously ; even when defeated making use of his matchless 
ingenuity to discover standing-room where less keen sight would have 
discovered nothing but a vacuum, entrenching himself stubbornly among 
ruins, every moment (we may imagine) checked in his course of retreat by 
the anxieties of his public position, and by reflecting how many looked up 
to him as a guide, and sparing no pains or labour to escape, if it might 
honestly be done, the last great painful, satisfying change. . . . 


The surprise and consternation caused by the step is sufficient 
evidence of his fame and influence. Lord John Russell deplored 
it in the House of Commons, Beaconsfield said that ‘ the secession 
of Mr. Newman dealt a blow to the Anglican Church under which 
it still reels.’ Gladstone went further : 


The ecclesiastical historian will perhaps hereafter judge that this 
secession was a much greater event than the partial secession of John 
Wesley, the only case of personal loss suffered by the Church of England 
since the Reformation which can at all be compared with it in magnitude, 


Newman now left Littlemore for Oscott, in Warwickshire, 
where he and his comrades led a monastic and contemplative life. 
He was pressed to make a book of the reasons for his conversion, 
but refused. The plain reason was, as he often stated afterwards, 
that he saw no logical alternative between Rome and paganism. 
Once the submission was made, his faith never wavered. 


From the day I became a Catholic, [he wrote, in a postscript to the 
fourth edition of his Letter to the Duke of Norfolk] to this day, now close 
upon thirty years, I have never had a moment’s misgiving that the Com- 
munion of Rome is that Church which the apostle set up at Pentecost .. . 
and in which the Anglican Communion, whatever its merits and demerits, 
. . . has, as such, no part. 


In 1846 Newman went to Rome, and after a short interval of 
study was ordained priest. For some time he resided in the 
Collegio di Propaganda, till an unfortunate sermon, attacking 
tourists, cooled the temperature (which appears never to have 
been enthusiastically warm), and Newman provided the solution 
to a real difficulty by proposing to found an oratory in Birming- 
ham. The programme was so orthodox that it was assented to 
with relief. ‘ It was not the nature of his views,’ slyly says Lytton 
Strachey, ‘ it was his having views at all, that was objectionable.’ 
The oratory was duly founded, and Newman entered upon a new 
phase of life. The Discourses to Mixed Congregations—not in his 
happiest style—were followed in 1850 by The Present Position of 
Catholics in England, which Mr. Birrell, in his excellent short study 
of Newman, praises very highly. Then came the Achilli case. 
Giacinti Achilli was a debauched ex-priest who had gained 
notoriety by making accusations against Rome. Newman 
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denounced him from the pulpit, alleging a number of gross sexual 
offences. ‘ You speak truly, O Achilli, . . .’ he cried. ‘ You are 
an incontrovertible proof that priests may fall and friars break 
their vows.’ Achilli retorted with a libel action, which, in the 
contemporary state of anti-Catholic prejudice, he won; and, 
although he was subsequently discredited, Newman had to pay 
damages, which were met by a subscription from the faithful. 

The next episode in his career was a visit to Dublin, where 
a Catholic university was to be founded. Newman arrived, 
burning with enthusiasm to plant the torch of Oxford in an alien 
land. Not unnaturally, the alien land would have none of this 
English convert. Anything more calculated to put up the backs 
of the Irish authorities can hardly be imagined. Newman, thanks 
largely to the opposition of Dr. Cullen, was defeated, and the plan 
to make him a bishop indefinitely shelved. A further disappoint- 
ment met him when an annotated translation of the Bible, which 
he was asked to edit, was abandoned, because a similar enterprise 
had been begun in America. 

Newman’s fortunes were now at the ebb. 


~ . . He was sixty-three years of age. What had he to look forward 
to? A few last years of insignificance and silence. What had he to look 


‘back upon? A long chronicle of wasted efforts, disappointed hopes, 


neglected possibilities, unappreciated powers. 


Had this been the end, Mr. Shane Leslie’s classification might 
have been justified. To whatever degree Newman had kept faith 
with his vision and his conscience, a matter beyond human power 
to assess, we should be entitled to judge him as a religious leader 
by the success or failure of those actions and gestures in which 
he had sought to make his faith effective. Good intentions can 
never absolve weak practice. His Oxford endeavours he had 
proclaimed to be an error ; his career in the faith of his adoption 
had been undistinguished. But it was not the end. The Rev. 
Charles Kingsley chose the moment to make a slighting reference 
to the value attached by the Roman Church to truth, and cited 
Newman as his authority. Newman protested. Kingsley made 
a disingenuous apology. Newman retorted. Kingsley, falling 
back on bluster, counter-attacked. Newman, in great distress of 
mind, laboured for seven weeks at the reply generally regarded as 
his masterpiece—the Apologia Pro Vita Sua: 

I must give the key to my whole life ; I must show what I am that it 
may be seen what I am not, and that the phantom may be extinguished 
which gibbers instead of me. 

The brilliant and world-wide success of the book did not diminish 
the jealousy which certain of his colleagues felt against him. The 
plan for an Oxford oratory—over which Newman was to preside, 
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a post he would have loved—was negatived, chiefly through the 
agency of Manning. ‘To be Roman is to an Englishman an 
effort,’ wrote Monsignor Talbot. ‘ Dr. Newman is more English 
than the English. His spirit must be crushed.’ But Newman had 
learned resignation. Not long afterwards, when the Grammar of 
Assent had been published, he wrote in his diary (October 1867) : 


I was never in such happy circumstances as now. .. . I am my own 
maSster—I have my time my own—I am surrounded with comforts and 
conveniences—I am in easy circumstances, I have no cares, I have good 
health—I have no pain of mind or body. . . . Iamcovered with blessings, 
and as full of God’s grace as is conceivable. And I have nothing to ask 
for but pardon and grace, and a happy death. 


In his eightieth year he received his cardinalship. Even then 
there was nearly a bungle, for his plea to be allowed to die in 
England was at first interpreted as a refusal. All went well, 
however, and Newman was excused from having to live at Rome. 
So his last years were full of honour, and he died peacefully, after 
a brief illness, on August 11, 1890. ‘ We have lost,’ said Manning, 
‘ our greatest witness for the Faith, and we are all the poorer and 
lower by the loss.’ This verdict, from a definitely hostile source, 
hardly suggests failure. 

Where Newman failed was as a writer. This may seem a 
strange verdict, in view of the success of the Apology, of Glad- 
stone’s tribute (‘ We have everywhere the man in his work . . . 
the words are the transparent covering of his nature’), and of 
Lytton Strachey’s 


The success of the book, with its transparent candour, its controversial 
brilliance, the sweep and passion of its rhetoric, the depth of its personal 
feeling, was immediate and overwhelming. 


Yet few who read the best of Newman’s work, such as his Idea of 
a University, and the finest passages from the Apology and from 
the sermons, can resist the conclusion that, from a purely literary 
standpoint, he fell far short of his promise and his powers. It was, 
admittedly, his misfortune rather than his fault. The tragedy of 
Newman was that he was not born a Catholic. He was a pre- 
destined Catholic, and—again from the purely artistic point of 
view—a great deal of valuable time would have been saved had 
‘he been born one. To the born Catholic his faith is a part of 
ordinary daily life. In the highest sense of the term, he is matter- 
of-fact about it. This means, if he is an artist, that he takes it 
simply, as a child takes the facts of the world around him, and 
that his genius is free for other things—as Newman’s never was. 
Newman’s genius was taken up with apologetics, which is another 
way of saying that the greater part of his work is rhetorical. The 
rhetorician has to be always mindful of his audience, for his 
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business is to convince. The poet minds no one but himself. 
Such genius as Newman had was meant for better work than 
advocacy. From the religious point of view it will be objected 
that there can be no better work than such advocacy as he 
practised ; but it is not from the religious point of view that 
Newman was a failure. Newman was an artist as well as a priest ; 
and the whole point is that the artist who is obliged to consider 
his audience (in Newman’s case it was a very wide audience) is 
obliged to limit his expression to what they can understand. 
Newman would probably never have been a great poet ; but the 
whole trend of his life took him towards advocacy, which is the 
opposite of poetry. 

The physical nature lies before us, patent to the sight, ready to the 
touch, appealing to the senses in so unequivocal a way that the science 
which is founded upon it is as real to us as the fact of our personal existence. 
But the phenomena, which are the basis of morals and religion, have 
nothing of this luminous evidence. Instead of being obtruded upon our 
notice, so that we cannot possibly overlook them, they are the dictates 
either of conscience or of Faith. They are faint shadows and tracings, 
certain indeed, but delicate, fragile, and almost evanescent, which the 
mind recognises at one time, not at another—discerns when it is calm, 
loses when it is in agitation. The reflection of sky and mountains in the 
lake is a proof that sky and mountains are around it, but the twilight, or 
the mist, or the sudden storm hurries away the beautiful image, which 
leaves behind no memorial of what it was. Something like this are the 
Moral Law and the informations of Faith, as they present themselves to 
individual minds. 


Here is poetry pressed into the service of rhetoric. Newman 
acknowledged Cicero as his master, and the influence is easily 
seen on the first part of the paragraph above. He was a better 
poet than Cicero; but he is here seen seizing upon a poetic 
intuition in order to score a point, and this is the way neither of 
poetry nor of a high imaginative prose. 

Newman’s style was indeed ‘ the transparent covering of his 
nature,’ and that nature was very emotional. He shed tears 
often and easily. There are many references to them in his 
sermons. He wrote the Apology ‘ constantly in tears, and con- 
stantly crying out with distress.’ He kissed his bed and mantel- 
piece on leaving Littlemore. Something of this charges his style. 
Thére is sometimes a shrillness in it; sometimes it is over- 
elaborate. Sometimes, despite the essential truthfulness and 
sincerity of the man, it runs on by itself, sound with little meaning. 
He wrote best when he was absolutely calm and when he was 
moved to the depths of his being, preferably with anger, which 
enabled him to use sarcasm freely. But the worst condemnation 
comes from himself. ‘I have ever felt,’ he admits naively, ‘ from 
experience that no one would believe me in earnest if I spoke 
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calmly.’ The great writer who is not an advocate does not worry 
whether he is going to be believed or not. He writes for his own 
ear, not for others’. In this sense, then—with an accent on the 
‘ sublime ’"—we must count Mr. Shane Leslie’s charge proved. 
Yet even here Newman slips into the fourth dimension. Even as 
literature, can we judge his work before we know its full effect ? 

The charge holds nowhere else. It does not matter that 
Newman failed in many of the undertakings to which he addressed 
himself. It does not matter that he never attained real intel- 
lectual stability, and was never in the strict sense a philosopher. 
Emotional and intuitive, he achieved more in philosophy by 
virtue of these qualities (as his Grammar of Assent shows) than he 
could have found had he been willing to submit to the discipline 
of logic and metaphysics. The dogma to which he held, without 
which he found religion meaningless, was a refuge sought in 
adolescence from a world the reality of which he distrusted. 
Intellectually a weakness (sought as he sought it), he turned it 
into strength. Newman’s greatness arose out of his reverses and 
his difficulties. The fact of his birth made him spend long 
agonies in passing from one church to another, time that, in one 
sense, might be counted lost. Yet these very agonies made his 
pilgrimage infinitely more effective to the cause he served. — His 
greatest work arose from the sneer of an uncomprehending mind. 
The bishopric that never materialised was a blessing, for it saved 
him from being buried in an unfriendly Ireland. ‘ All things 
work together for good to them who love God.’ Newman’s 
nature turned all his reverses into blessings ; and, in the values 
of that world and fellowship by which his whole life can alone be 
judged, this is not commonly held the mark of failure. 


L. A. G. STRONG. 
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It is worth while to recall from 1914 that Wordsworth’s poetry at 
the outbreak of the Great War formed a rallying-point of patriotic 
sentiment. His greater sonnets—‘ It is not to be thought of that 
the flood,’ ‘ When I have borne in memory what has tamed,’ 
‘Milton! thou should’st be living at this hour,’ etc.—were 
published at short intervals in The Times newspaper, and his 
appeal was invoked in one, or more than one, of the Oxford 
pamphlets. Patriotism in war-time, perhaps, is not the highest 
test of poetry—an uneasy memory recurs of Mr. Alfred Austin’s 
ditty in the South African campaign ; but the spontaneous return 
after more than a hundred years to the utterances of a long-dead 
poet for confidence, solace and assurance in a new war against 
another foe affords proof that Wordsworth’s muse commanded 
notes neither opportune nor ephemeral which could rouse a noble 
and puissant nation (Milton’s language is appropriate) to fresh 
effort under the sun. 

Early in 1916, when the war was eighteen months old, Professor 
G. McLean Harper, who occupied the Woodrow Wilson Chair of 
Literature in Princetown University, published a Life of Words- 
worth in two volumes, which at once became authoritative. Its 
gradual if unforeseen effect has been to destroy Wordsworth’s 
freshness. Preceded in 1896 by La Jeunesse de Wordsworth of 
Professor Legouis, which drew attention to Wordsworth’s early 
years, and followed in 1926 by Professor E. de Selincourt’s 
variorum edition of The Prelude, which emphasised the significance 
of those years by a line-by-line examination of the text of the poem 
which narrated them, Harper’s Life, in a phrase which fits this 
context, imposed ‘a mute and strange declining’ on the young 
enthusiast : 

Only one youth, and the bright life was shrouded, 
Only one morning, and the day was clouded, 
And one old age with all regrets is crowded. 

Such, briefly, has been Wordsworth’s fate by his new 
biographers. Professor Garrod, in an excellent little book on 
Wordsworth (Oxford, 1923), though he ‘ rose from the re-reading 
of The Prelude with the sense that Wordsworth understood 
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himself, not only better than Mr. Harper would have us suppose, 
but better than Mr. Harper has understood him—that he had 
drawn the lines of his own life with a truer emphasis ’ (p. 23), and 
though he bore testimony that ‘ among the commonplaces of life, 
environed by custom and the casual cares of the world, still to live 
imaginatively—this is not easy, and this, more than other poets, 
Wordsworth helps us to do’ (p. 141), yet writes of his last forty 
years as ‘the most dismal anti-climax of which the history of 
literature holds record’ (p. 138) ; and Mr. Hugh I’Anson Fausset, in 
The Lost Leader : A Study of Wordsworth, a consideration of which 
is the object of the present essay, quotes this dictum with approval 
in his preface, and adds the subjective statement that Wordsworth 
‘lived for forty years haunted by an uneasy conscience, a sense 
of faded glory, of vision darkened, and deep assurance quenched.’ 

It is really a curious reversal, a peripeteia, in the old Greek 
tragic phrase, by which the leader of a nation in arms is remanded 
to the outer darkness of lost leadership, old, worn-out, haunted, 
his glory faded and his vision dim. The more we look into it, the 
odder we find it, and the less convincing seems the argument. 
Before coming to the central feature in the new synthesis, repre- 
sented to-day by a tomb in the Pére-Lachaise Cemetery in Paris, 
brief reference is appropriate to Wordsworth’s fate by his old 
biographers. 

The first of these was his nephew, Dr. Christopher Wordsworth, 
who was Bishop of Lincoln from 1868 till his death in 1885. He 
was the son of an elder Christopher (1774-1846), the poet’s 
brother (‘my brother, the Dean,’ he used to mention a little 
unctuously), who was appointed Master of Trinity in 1820. When 
he resigned in 1841 there were three candidates for the post— 
Dr. Whewell, Mr. Francis Martin, and the Rev. Dr. Wordsworth ; 
and Sir Robert Peel, in his submission to the young Queen, wrote 
of the last of the three that he was ‘ a highly distinguished scholar, 
but his success as Headmaster of Harrow has not been such as to 
overcome the objection which applies on general grounds to the 
succession of a father by a son in an office of this description.’ 
There was no one in 1851 to suggest that the same distinguished 
scholar’s success as a theological writer was not such as to over- 
come the objection on general grounds to the biography of an 
uncle by a nephew and of a poet by a schoolmaster on promotion 
to a bishopric. Certainly, it was an unfortunate selection. Dr. 
Wordsworth applied himself assiduously to the production of a 
memoir in two volumes of the kind which the Lytton Strachey 
school were to break in pieces with ribald laughter. The future 
bishop walked delicately with the poet. ‘O, my prophetic soul ! 
Mine uncle,’ he must have exclaimed as he laid some ghosts of the 

1 Jonathan Cape Ltd.: London, 1933. 
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past in the vain hope that they would not rise to disturb him. 
But they have risen—pale ghosts out of the tomb in Pére-Lachaise, 
and the mitred ghost of Bishop Watson of Llandaff, to whom 
Wordsworth wrote a letter in 1793, exhumed by Dr. Grosart in 
1876, on ‘ the extraordinary avowal of his political principles ’ 
in disfavour of the French Revolution. It was not a pamphlet 
to gladden a bishop’s heart. Still less would its signature, ‘A 
Republican,’ and its contention that ‘ the office of King is a trial 
to which human virtue is not equal’ have commended her late 
Poet Laureate to Queen Victoria, or confirmed his successor’s 
description of him as a poet who ‘ uttered nothing base.’ Dr. 
Wordsworth suppressed both episodes. 

The poet’s second biographer, William Angus Knight (1836- 
1916), was not less careful of the conventions. True, he was a 
lover of the Lake District, to which he retired from his Chair of 
Moral Philosophy at St. Andrew’s. But he was never a man of 
generous taste or fine discernment, and his Life of Wordsworth in 
three volumes (1889) and his subsequent labours as editor of the 
family letters evinced more industry than interpretative skill. 
The ghosts still roamed in limbo. Wordsworth, after all, we must 
remember, was a son of the robust eighteenth century. He was 
eight years old when Voltaire and Rousseau died, nine or ten when 
the Lives of the Poets were published, twenty-two years older than 
Shelley and a few months younger than Napoleon. It was not a 
Victorian atmosphere, and yet, surviving till 1850, it was his 
misfortune to fall into the hands of decorous Victorian biographers. 
Neither the pedagogic son of the Master of Trinity nor the moral 
author of the English Lake District was fully qualified to write the 
life of a poet who had seen the Bastille in ruins, and who could 
declare from contemporary experience that ‘ Mr. Burke roused the 
indignation of all ranks of men when, by a refinement in cruelty 
superior to that which in the East yokes the living to the dead, he 
strove to persuade us that we and our posterity to the end of time 
were riveted to a constitution by the indissoluble compact of— 
a dead parchment.’ ? 

The first Wordsworth legend, accordingly, was made by 
Victorian biographers of an eighteenth-century poet, and the 
second arose partly out of the reaction from them. Knight’s 
three-volume Life appeared, as we noted, in 1889, and in 1896 


* The Llandaff letter, which went unpublished for nearly a hundred years, 
probably in the first instance owing to Wordsworth’s saving commonsense, is an 
exceptionally effective philippic and takes a high place among the replies to 
Burke’s Reflections of 1790. It was a remarkable piece of writing and argument 
for a youth of twenty-three ; and as an instance of the devil quoting Scripture for 
his own purpose compare the statement that ‘ the extremes of poverty and riches 
have a necessary tendency to corrupt the human heart ’ with the petition of Agur 
in Proverbs xxx., 8. 
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Professor Emile Legouis was ready with his Jeunesse, the heroic 
roman of Wordsworth’s stormy youth. It was translated into 
English in the next year, with a preface by Sir Leslie Stephen, who 
emphasised its departure from Wordsworthian tradition, founded, 
as he remarked, on ‘ the thirty-nine articles, capital punishment, 
and rotten boroughs.’ Professor C. H. Herford was able to use 
Legouis for his excellent handbook on the Age of Wordsworth in 
1897. ~ Sir I. Gollancz put The Prelude into the ‘ Temple Classics,’ 
as it has recently been put into the ‘Golden Treasury’ series. Sir 
William Watson, in his stately Wordsworth’s Grave, recalled us to 
his memory from ‘ poorer loves,’ and Sir W. Raleigh’s monograph 
appeared in 1903. The pace has quickened in the present century, 
but already in the last years of the old the Wordsworth legend was 
moving away from the consecrated Victorian version, in the midst 
of which Matthew Arnold, prophesying a revival, had declared 
that while Wordsworth was almost unknown on the Continent, it 
was permissible to speak of his poetry at home ‘not only with 
ignorance but with impertinence.’ 

So far, so good. Arnold was right, and his Allah was borne 
with acclamation across the frontier of the twentieth century. 
But the new Wordsworthiad developed dangers in its own kind. 
It is the habit of a legend to grow and even to substitute for its 
prototype a heroic figure distorted out of verisimilitude. Charle- 
magne, Alexander, the Cid, have all undergone this process, and 
it has been Wordsworth’s fate to undergo it twice. His first 
epopée made him too old, like Charlemagne entangled in his beard ; 
his second has made him too young, the perpetual father of a 
natural daughter. It would ill become a pére de famille, brought 
up in a Victorian household, to condone Wordsworth’s sin with 
Annette Vallon. He seduced her, he did not marry her, and he 
had a baby by her, and their descendants are living in France 
to-day. But he was not doing it all the time, and his biographers 
cannot have it both ways. Either he sinned once and rode away, 
and both parties were satisfied to make the best of it, or he was a 
Byron in petto wearing a hypocrite’s cloak. The latter picture is 
so obviously out of drawing as hardly to merit consideration 
except in relation to Mr. Fausset’s new book. So we come to the 
facts as they were. 

A tall, loose-built, Cumbrian lad, frugal, poor, an orphan with 
a devoted sister, bred between the mountains and the sea, with 
their roughness and their colour and their mystery, high-minded, 
romantic, a native freeman of a society ignorant of class privilege, 
went abroad in July 1790 with a Cambridge companion of like 
tastes. Their destination was Switzerland, and they landed at 
Calais on the 13th of the month, the day before the first anni- 
versary of the fall of the Bastille and the first féte of the Federation, 
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when Lafayette and King Louis XVI. took the oath of the new 
Constitution. To these boys at twenty years of age it was all 
flags and flowers and dance-music, and it left a permanent 
impression. As Wordsworth wrote in Prelude, vi. : 

All hearts were open, every tongue was loud 

With amity and glee. 

Europe at that time was thrilled with joy, 

France standing on the top of golden hours, 

And human nature seeming born again. 

We saw, 

In a mean city, and among a few, 

How bright a face is worn when joy of one 

Is joy for tens of millions. 


Doubtless this impression survived when he decided in 
November 1791, after he had taken his degree and spent some 
months in London, to visit France again. His object, according 
to Dorothy, was to improve his knowledge of the language. It 
was to ‘ qualify him,’ she wrote, ‘ for the office of travelling- 
companion to some young gentleman, if he can get recommended ; 
it will at any rate be very useful to him.’ The mothering sister 
put the penny-plain view, as mothers of restless sons who will not 
settle at once to a profession have done before and will do again. 
But there was a twopenny-coloured side to it in the breast of the 
idle, eager lad, whose only certitude was nolo episcopari. He 
preferred French lessons to Hebrew, and he preferred to take them 
in the land of golden hours and ruddy wine. He was still only 
twenty-one, France was still a country of romance, life was still 
an adventure, and it chanced that Wordsworth’s French lessons 
were taken from a girl about four years older than himself, 
Marie-Anne (Annette) Vallon. Can we be surprised and should 
we be shocked at the birth of Caroline on December 15, 1792 ? 

War between France and England was declared in the following 
February, and the sequel was Trafalgar and Waterloo, Nelson’s 
hate, and the legacy of anti-France, which was not exhausted 
till the time of King Edward VII. The war very soon enlisted 
Wordsworth’s sympathies. He was quick, though sore, to see 
that, 

now, become oppressors in their turn, 
Frenchmen had changed a war of self-defence 
For one of conquest, losing sight of all 
Which they had struggled for. (Prelude, xi., 206.) 


But, even apart from this reversal of his earlier belief in the French 
experiment in liberty, the boy was growing into a man, Napoleon 
was bestriding Europe, and in a more than literal sense Annette 
and her child were left behind. For the fact that they were 
French is essential. They belonged to that short day of golden 
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hours, which went down in a bath of blood. They were not only 
Annette and Caroline ; they were youth and liberty and dawn, 
all inextricably mingled with dreams that receded on the horizon. 
He could not marry Annette and Annette could not marry him— 
he, because France had betrayed the hope which humanity had 
reposed in her ; she, because neither in speech nor opinion, neither 
by intellect nor taste, did she ever come close to her lover. She 
wrote long letters to Dorothy, in whom the poet confided from the 
start and who smoothed his path of retreat. She longed at first 
for the arms of her ‘ Williams,’ and he may have paid her a stolen 
visit in war-time, October 1793. Then came a long, obliterating 
pause. She brought Caroline to see him and Dorothy at Calais in 
August 1802, two months before Wordsworth’s marriage to Mary 
Hutchinson. There was, of course, no renewal of love-making. 
The little foreign girl, unlike her aunt and father, was insensitive 
to natural phenomena,’ and Annette was content to be her mother. 
An even longer pause ensued. The Wordsworths wanted to 
attend Caroline’s marriage with Jean-Baptiste Baudouin, but the 
state of Europe forbade, and the wedding took place in February 
1816 without the presence of the bride’s father. At last, in 
October 1820, the Wordsworths, with Dorothy and Crabb Robin- 
son, met Annette, the Baudouins and their children on a brief 
visit to Paris. It was all quite quiet and uneventful—British 
reserve and French commonsense. Annette died in 1841, Caro- 
line in 1852, and her eldest daughter, Louise Marie Caroline 
Dorothy (the devoted aunt and great-aunt deserved this compli- 
ment), in 1869. The family is continued through her daughters. 

These are the facts of the case, and, still postponing for a 
moment our review of Mr. Fausset’s commentary, we note that 
Wordsworth attempted no concealment. The facts were known 
to his sister and his wife, to his friend Crabb Robinson, and others. 
True, he did not publish them broadcast. In tracing ‘ the growth 
of a poet’s mind’ he did not mention them specifically in The 
Prelude. But all the authorities agree that they can be read 
between the lines of that poem, and, since truth was satisfied 
ideally, the poet was faithful to his art. The Prelude is unique in 
literature, and its author is surely the only judge of how to attain 
its object. His own statement in 1814 was that ‘ he undertook 
to record, in verse, the origin and progress of his own powers, as 
far as he was acquainted with them,’ and to conduct ‘ the history 
of the Author’s mind to the point where he was emboldened to 
hope that his faculties were sufficiently matured for entering upon 
the arduous labour’ of the uncompleted Recluse, of which The 


3 See Wordsworth’s sonnet, ‘ It is a beauteous evening, calm and free.’ The 
‘ Dear Child, dear Girl!’ whom he apostrophises is his ten-year-old French 
daughter. 
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Excursion forms the second part. Recalling, further, that he kept 
The Prelude by him for just fifty years and that it was not pub- 
lished till after his death, there seems less cause to expect that he 
would mention Annette by name. His faculties were matured by 
his French experience, which is recounted in three books of the 
poem (ix. to xi.) and which affects the remaining three, and that 
experience included the ‘happy time of youthful lovers’ (ix., 
553), illustrated by the tale of Vaudracour and Julia, which he 
related in a separate poem and published, be it observed, in 1820. 
There are resemblances in that tale to his own adventure with 
Annette, so that he told enough people in his lifetime and even 
wrote enough round it and about it, without doing violence to the 
set scheme of The Prelude, to make the charge of concealment at 
least not proven. To him, as the months grew to years and the 
years to slow and tranquil decades, as Dorothy took the trouble 
off him and Annette did not complain of her lot, and France, 
enclosing the Annette episode, worked out an un-English destiny, 
the whole thing faded and changed. He had known Godwin, he 
had sat in the dust of the Bastille, he had read Burke’s Reflections 
at the date of their appearance. But 1790 was not a lifetime. 
Nor was 1886 to Liberal Unionists ; and who knows how Tennyson 
would have voted in the House of Lords on the topic of the Irish 
Free State ? 

I mentioned Matthew Arnold above. It is worth noting, in 
part correction of some recent Wordsworth criticism, that when 
Arnold, an excellent judge, made his selection from Wordsworth 
for the ‘ Golden Treasury ’ he remarked that ‘ the Excursion and 
the Prelude . . . are by no means Wordsworth’s best work,’ and 
that he could read ‘everything of Wordsworth . . . except 
Vaudracour and Julia.’ Taste has veered very much in the other 
direction, and its expression, though largely sincere, and though 
most gratefully crowned by Professor de Selincourt’s labours on 
The Prelude, is partly due to the anxiety of critics to repair the 
biographical omissions of Bishop Wordsworth and Mr. Knight. 
It is a wholly just desire, but it need not be indulged to excess. 
Arnold’s aim was as just in 1879. He wanted to relieve the poet 
‘ of a great deal of the poetical baggage which now encumbers him.’ 
There were ‘ certain special obstacles’ which hindered his due 
fame, and which he had brought back from his ‘ excursion’ in 
philosophy and his ‘ prelude ’ to the philosophic epic. It was full 
time that these should be removed, and Arnold proceeded to 
remove them in big lumps. Remembering that Tennyson at this 
date was the favourite poet of Victorian readers, we cannot help 
being reminded of the old folk-tale, dramatised by Hans Sachs, 
of Eve’s dissimilar children (die ungleichen Kinder Evas). Adam 
and Eve are living on a farm, when the Deity, a kind of overseer, 
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is announced to pay them a visit. The good children are dressed 
and shown off and the naughty are kept in the background. 
When the show children have been rewarded, Eve, taking advan- 
tage of the propitious atmosphere, ventures to introduce her 
naughty offspring. God is amused at their unkempt appearance, 
but he finds some gifts for them, too, and graciously assures the 
bashful parents that all service is equal in his sight. So with 
Wordsworth and Tennyson. Homely William was brushed and 
tidied, and, his pockets emptied of useless baggage, was pushed by 
Matthew Arnold into the drawing-room after the spruce and polite 
young Alfred, who had already gained ‘ the ear and applause of the 
great body of poetry-lovers.’ This aim was as just as the other, 
and the evidence that The Prelude once obstructed the reputation 
which it is employed to make to-day may warn longer lovers of 
great poetry that the biography of poets is not the surest guide to 
their appreciation. 

One word more, before coming to Mr. Fausset. It may be 
described as an authoritative word, for it is taken from Words- 
worth’s own ‘ Letter to a Friend of Robert Burns,’ dated January 
1816, a month before the wedding of his French daughter. There 
he wrote, perhaps not without reference to domestic considerations: 


Biography, though differing in some essentials from works of fiction, is, 
nevertheless, like them, an avt—an art, the laws of which are determined 
by the imperfections of our nature, and the constitution of society. Truth 
is not here, as in the sciences, and in natural philosophy, to be sought 
without scruple, and promulgated for its own sake, upon the mere chance 
of its being serviceable ; but only for obviously justifying reasons, moral 
or intellectual. 

Silence is a privilege of the grave, a right of the departed: let him, 
therefore, who infringes that right, by speaking publicly of, for, or against 
those who cannot speak for themselves, take heed that he opens not his 
mouth without a sufficient sanction. . . . Only to philosophy enlightened 
by the affections does it belong justly to estimate the claims of the deceased 
on the one hand, and of the present age and future generations on the 
other; and to strike a balance between them.—Such philosophy runs a 
risk of becoming extinct among us, if the coarse intrusions into the recesses, 
the gross breaches upon the sanctities of domestic life, to which we have 
lately become more and more accustomed, are to be regarded as indications 
of a vigorous state of feeling. 

The general obligation upon which I have insisted [continued Words- 
worth] is especially binding upon those who undertake the biography of 
authors. . . . Our business is with books,—to understand and to enjoy 
them. And of poets more especially it is true, that, if their works be good, 
they contain within themselves all that is necessary to their being com- 
prehended and relished. . . . 

On the basis of his human character, [Wordsworth went on to declare 
of Burns] he has reared a poetic one. . . . Granting that all that has been 
raked up to the prejudice of Burns were literally true, and that it added, 
which it does not, to our better understanding of human nature and of 
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human life, . . . how poor would have been the compensation for the 
deduction made, by this extrinsic knowledge, from the intrinsic efficacy of 
his poetry—to please and to instruct ! 


Poor, indeed! It is a long quotation, but it is probably not 
familiar, and, written by a poet of a poet, it is as true of Words- 
worth to-day as it was true by him in 1816—just a hundred years, 
by the way, before Professor Harper’s biography. We would not 
unlearn that new extrinsic knowledge, but we do complain of the 
deduction which it has made from the intrinsic efficacy of Words- 
worth’s poetry, and we could wish that Mr. Fausset had taken 
heed of Wordsworth’s principles of biographic art before he gave 
the suggestive title of ‘ The Fall’ to the section (pp. 81-118) of his 
book which narrates the poet’s French experience and his sweet 
sin with Annette. For thenceforward Annette is everywhere. 
Mr. Fausset cannot get away from her. Wordsworth returned to 
England, descended on Coleridge like a gnotht seauton from heaven, 
collaborated with him in Lyrical Ballads, wrote The Excursion, 
lyrics, and the famous Ode, married, brought up a family, became 
Poet Laureate, and all the while, according to Mr. Fausset, he was 
* deceiving himself.’ ‘ The furies of perplexity, shame and remorse 
were already on his track’ (p. 117) in 1793, and through the rest 
of his ghost-ridden life he was fleeing from the secret fears which 
‘haunted him whenever he remembered Annette’ (p. 286). 
Annette was Julia, of course: hence Freudians, hunting inhibi- 
tions, as other priests hunted heresies in other epochs, read and 
re-read Vaudracour and Julia, which honest ‘ Mat.’ found intoler- 
ably tiresome. She was Lucy, and Margaret, and the Highland 
Girl, the phantom of delight, and the woman who stepped west- 
ward ; she spoilt Peter Bell’s taste for primroses (pp. 231-232), 
she was haled to the judgment-bar in Laodamia (p. 443), and, for 
all we know, she infected the calculating child who, like Chichikow, 
made a hobby of dead souls. Certainly she imposed an extra 
burden on the poet gua poet : 


We know from Dorothy’s Journal [writes Mr. Fausset (p. 210) ] how 
much the composition of these poems cost her brother in the pains of 
travail and subsequent exhaustion. They frequently left him tired and 
ill. And this was not only due to the strain of creative concentration. 
It was due also to the fact [Mr. Fausset departs unobtrusively from the 
authority of the Journal at this ‘ fact ’] that in many of them he was still 
probing the wound of his fatal passion for Annette. 


Mr. Fausset’s obsession by Annette, which at once dominates 
and vitiates his book, is curiously intertwined with a political 
theorem, propounded in his preface and elaborated round about 
p. 340. This disease, says the preface, ‘which Wordsworth 
strove unavailingly to cure in himself, is the disease of the modern 
world. . . . We, too, have outgrown the state of Nature and 
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fallen into a state of sin’; and in the text we are warned that 
the symptoms spread even to the patriotic sonnets, which, as we 
observed above, possessed some intrinsic efficacy in the Great 
War. But Mr. Fausset knows better : ‘ Although he had achieved 
a splendid utterance in these sonnets,’ we read, ‘he had taken 
one more step along a path that was fatal to his true genius. . . . 
The patriotic sublime was ultimately to prove as stultifying as 
the egotistic sublime of which it was a large expression.’ 

Exactly what this means we cannot say, but we must remark 
that Mr. Fausset is not quite fair. He quotes on the same page 
(340) the opening verses of the sonnet, ‘ When I have borne in 
memory what has tamed Great Nations,’ and deliberately under- 
lines the six words ‘When men change swords for ledgers.’ 
Here, he contends, ‘ the inevitable martial note entered,’ and, 
after presuming to remind Wordsworth that ‘a poet who accepts 
the véle of moral teacher has great responsibilities,’ he works up 
to his indignant conclusion on p. 365 that ‘the fire-eating 
patriot . . . had irrevocably chosen the path of decline.’ It 
would all sound more seemly and impressive if Mr. Fausset had 
not forgotten to mention (not to say to underline) the next seven 
words in the sonnet, ‘ and desert the student’s bower for gold.’ 
For surely Wordsworth’s emphasis is identic, and to insist on 
‘ the inevitable martial note ’ while ignoring the not less inevitable 
note of culture (if culture is the aim of students) strikes Words- 
worth’s humbler admirers as an expression of egotistic sublime. 
After all, what Wordsworth said was no more than the obvious 
truism that the gentleman of the Renaissance, who was at once 
a soldier and a scholar, was on the whole a more complete citizen, 
and was more likely to keep out the invader, than the com- 
mercial magnate of the day. He admitted that his fears were 
‘ unfilial,’ that he spoke ‘ as a lover or a child,’ and that England 
was still a ‘ bulwark for the cause of men’; and the scholar- 
soldiers of the generation of Rupert Brooke did not belie his 
faith. When they met him in the Elysian Fields we may venture 
to doubt if they found him an old man haunted by remorse and 
ravaged with incurable disease. 

Mr. Fausset’s trouble is the Industrial Revo ution. 

The future was to be with the industrialist, [he declares (p. 341) ] 
and it might have been a far less ugly future, if such men as Wordsworth, 
[where were there ‘such men as’ he in his lifetime ?] who prized the 
ancient virtues, had recognized the need of co-operating with all that was 
true and vital in the new movement, instead of merely acclaiming the past, 
[our italics, for the phrase is so inadequate to Wordsworth’s transcen- 
dentalism] in their reasonable recoil from all that was false and deathly in 
the present. Those, too, who, disgusted by the commercialism of the 
ledger, strove to revive the chivalry of the sword [and the culture of the 
pen ?] were particularly dangerous sentimentalists. 
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The future was to be with the industrialist, but he was not to be 
posterity’s sole trustee, and at another time and with ampler 
space we should like to try to convince Mr. Fausset that even 
Wordsworth made some contribution to the correction of the 
material ideal which stared in the year after his death out of the 
Crystal Palace in Hyde Park. It may have required the Great 
War to demolish the Great Exhibition—we gather that this 
is Mr. Fausset’s view; but the suggested equation between 
Wordsworth’s ‘ frustrated passion’ for Annette and the course 
of industry which went awry is unsound both as biography and as 
history. 

Wordsworth has been unfortunate in his biographers. If his 
nephew had had the imagination to foresee the misunder- 
standing that would arise from the suppressto vert in his memoir, 
and had trusted the public with the secret which Wordsworth 
shared with his sister, wife and friends, and which he treated 
according to its final value in his narrative of the growth of a 
poet’s mind, his Victorian occultation might have been less 
complete, and Professor Harper in 1916 would have seen his life 
in truer perspective. Certainly in 1933 Mr. Fausset would not 
have written a long book in order to prove, in his own words 
(p. 445), the poet’s ‘ corrosive remorse ’ ‘ after his Fall in France,’ 
thus deducting by extrinsic knowledge more and more from the 


intrinsic efficacy of his poetry, until the art of biography is 
reduced to the following statement of intention (p. 13) : 


I have striven to reconstruct his life from year to year and, in its crucial 
period, from month to month, from within, until in 1815 the last efforts 
of self-transcendence ceased, and he was immured in the prison-house of 
which he had for so long felt the deepening shadows. 


This was not the method of M. Legouis. Writing in 1896, 
before the tomb in Pére-Lachaise had given up its ghost, that 
admirable critic declared that The Prelude is 


less the history of a man than the philosophy of a mind. . . . Not, how- 
ever, that Wordsworth has said, or pretended to say, everything concerning 
himself. He has left neither ‘Confessions’ nor ‘ Confidences.’ It is 
doubtful whether he had any reasons for addressing the world in an under- 
tone like Lamartine, or for shouting to it the painful avowals of a Rousseau. 
But, however this may be, he thought it proper iv make a selection from 
among the events of his own clear and tranquil life. Out of the darkness 
of the past he has brought to light those elements alone which, in his 
opinion, had effectually contributed to the development of his genius. 
The poet of man’s moral nature would con fer immortality only on the 
nobler and more wholesome parts of his being. . . . Scrupulously truthful, 
Wordsworth is always intentionally incomplete. 


Always intentionally incomplete. The part is greater than the 
whole. Wordsworth’s definitive biographer, reinvigorated and 
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refreshed, will go back from these morbid and haunted pages to | 
the clear and tranquil life of the supreme poet, from whom John © 
Stuart Mill ‘ seemed to learn what would be the perennial sources 
of happiness, when all the greater evils of life shall have been — 
removed’ ; whom Sir Walter Raleigh described as ‘a poet who — 
faced the fact, and against whom the fact did not prevail. To 
know him is to learn courage ; to walk with him is to feel the © 
visitings of a larger, purer air, and the peace of an unfathomable 
sky’; and of whom Walter Pater, answering in advance Mr, © 
Fausset’s appeal to the Industrial Revolution, wrote in 1874 : 
Against this predominance of machinery in our existence, Wordsworth’s ~ 
poetry, like all great art and poetry, is a continual protest. Justify rather © 
the end by the means, it seems to say: whatever may become of the 
fruit, make sure of the flowers and the leaves. It was justly said, therefore, ~ 
by one who had meditated very profoundly on the true relation of means 
to ends in life, and on the distinction between what is desirable in itself | 
and what is desirable only as machinery, that when the battle which he ~ 
and his friends were waging had been won, the world would need more ~ 
than ever those qualities which Wordsworth was keeping alive and | 
nourishing. ‘ 


The ‘ lost leader ’ returns on shining tracks. 


LAURIE MAGNUS. 


Communications should be addressed to the Editor of the r 
NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER, 10 & 12 Orange ‘Street, — 
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